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What Freemasonry is, what it has been, 
and what it ought to be, 





In a speech made in November, 1883, by his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, as the Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of England, 
he declared that Freemasonry ‘‘must be religious”, and that ‘‘ as long 
as religion remains engrafted in the hearts of the craft in our country, 
the craft is certain to flourish ; and be assured of this, brethren”, he 
adds, ‘that when religion in it ceases, the craft will also lose its power 
and its stability”. This is not at all the view of Freemasonry taken 
by the present Pope, as may be seen by reference to the encyclical 
letter of 20th April, 1884, in which he declares that by the jealousy 
of the devil the world is divided into two hostile camps, one for, and 
the other against, all virtue and truth. In the last-named the Pope 
puts all Freemasons. ‘In our time”, he says, ‘‘ the doers of evil 
appear to have coalesced, by an immense effort, prompted and aided 
by a wide-spread and strongly-organised society, ‘the Freemasons’. 
These in effect do not give themselves the trouble to disguise their 
intent, and they rival each other in audacity against God’s august 
majesty. Publicly and in the face of Heaven they undertake to ruin 
the holy church, in order, if it be possible, to completely rob Christian 
nations of the benefits owing to the Savior Jesus Christ.” Pope Leo 


XIII. reminds the members of the Roman Catholic Church that his 
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predecessor Clement XII., on 24th April, 1738, first denounced Free- 
masonry, and that this denunciation was confirmed by Benoit XIV., 
on the 18th May, 1751. For nearly three-quarters of a century the 
occupants of the Papal chair were apparently silent; but in 1821, 
Pius VII. followed in the steps of Clement and Benoit. On the 13th 
March, 1825, Pope Leo XII., in the Apostolic constitution Quo Graviora, 
reiterated the acts and decrees of the before-mentioned Popes and 
confirmed them for ever. Pius VIII., by his encyclical letter of the 
21st May, 1829; Gregory XII., by an encyclic of 15th August, 1832; 
and Pius IX. on the 9th November, 1846, the 25th September, 1865, and 
on other occasions, issued similar solemn and vigorous denunciations of 
Freemasonry. The Sacred Conclave ‘‘ denounced publicly the sect of 
Freemasons as a criminal association, not less pernicious to the interests 
of Christianity than to those of civilised society; and it decreed, there- 
fore, against Freemasons the gravest penalties with which the church 
strikes the guilty, and forbade anyone to join the Masonic body”’. 
Leo XIII. declares that in the past century and a half, Freemasonry 
has made an incredible advance. ‘‘ Employing at the same time ruse 
and daring, it has invaded every rank of the social hierarchy, and has 
assumed in the head of modern states a power almost equal to 
sovereignty.” The Pope affirmsthat: ‘It being the great interest of 
Freemasons to appear other than they are, they pretend to figure as 
friends of literature or philosophy, and to gather together in pursuit 
of science, and they speak solely of their zeal for civilisation and their 
love for the poor. To hear them, their only object is to ameliorate the 
condition of the masses and to extend to the greatest number of mankind 
the advantages of civil society.” But this Leo XIII. declares to be all 
the merest pretence, and intended to hide the real objects of the Masonic 
body. The Pope further complains, that the Masonic body leaves to 
those who become initiated complete liberty of utterance either in 
affirming or denying the existence of deity, and that those who deny 
are as readily received as those who believe. Leo XIII. also complains 
that Freemasons make marriage a civil contract, which may be legally 
dissolved by a judicial tribunal, and that they maintain that there is 
no obligation to give religious instruction to children. He still further 
charges that Freemasons teach that the source of all sovereign power 
should be in a free people, and that those who exercise executive 
functions can only do so lawfully by the popular consent. Nothing 
more perverse than this, says the Pope, can be possibly imagined. 
“In effect, to wish to destroy the religion and church established by 
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God himself, and assured by him of his perpetual protection, to bring 
back amongst us, after eighteen centuries, the manners and institu- 
tions of the Pagans, is it not the fulness of madness and the most 
audacious impiety?” As the statements of the actual head of the 
Roman Catholic Church and of the present Grand Master of the Grand 
Lodge of England so absolutely conflict, it is proposed, as far as pos- 
sible, to give citations from some authorities bearing upon the matter 
before expressing any independent opinion. 

Hutchinson, in his ‘‘ Spirit of Masonry”, maintains that the worship 
of God ‘‘ was the first, and corner stone on which our originals thought 
it expedient to place the foundation of Masonry ”’ ; and Colonel Shad- 
well Clerk, the Grand Secretary of the Grand Lodge of England, 
writes: ‘“‘The Grand Lodge of England holds, and has ever held, that 
a belief in God is the first great landmark of all true and genuine 
Masonry, without professing which, as the cardinal principle of its 
existence, no body can rightfully claim to inherit the traditions and 
practices of pure and ancient Masonry ’’. 

Kenneth R. H. Mackenzie, the learned honorary member of the 
Canongate Kilwinning Lodge, Scotland, in his ‘‘ Royal Masonic Cyclo- 
pedia”’, whilst conceding that Atheism is ‘“‘a state of mind which 
many of the wisest and best of men have for atime entertained ”’, yet 
adds: ‘‘ Very rightly no Atheist is admitted to the privileges of Free- 
masonry ; but once ballotted in, if he chooses to sign the candidates’ 
book and to join in the ritual, there is nothing to exclude him ; but in 
order to do this he must be either a hypocrite or a coward”; and in 
another place he writes: ‘“‘ Masonry is not an irreligious institution, 
but it assumes no special dogmatic form; it demands at the hands of 
its candidates a sincere and honest belief in a creative spirit ever 
attentive to the honorable aspirations of those who seek him in spirit 
and in truth, and it rejects with scorn those who would degrade the 
contriver into a part of the contrivance’”’. 

Freemasonry in the United States of America is the survival of 
the lodges originally established in the North American colonies under 
the warrant of the Grand Lodge of England, and in Davis’ “ Free- 
mason’s Monitor’’ we find, following the old York Lodge constitution, 
under the head of ‘“‘God and religion”: ‘‘ Whoever . . . desires to 
be a Mason ... . is firmly to believe in the existence of a Supreme 
Being, who will be the judge of our actions and reward us according 
to merit, to pay him that worship and veneration which is due to him, 


as the great architect of the universe”; and further, ‘‘a Mason . 
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if he properly understands the fundamental rules of our order, he will 
never be an Atheist”. 

In the constitution statutes and general rules of the Rite Ecossais 
as promulgated in Belgium, it is declared that as religion is a duty of 
worship necessarily due to Almighty God, no person can be admitted 
who is not submitted to the duties of the religion of the country of 
which he is a native. 

Monseigneur Dupanloup takes a very different view of what the 
Grand Orient of Belgium has been for the past twenty years, for— 
basing his accusation on the movement for secular education—he 
charges that body with drawing up ascheme of educational legislation, 
which he summarises as “‘a scheme of compulsory infidelity ”’. 

Clavel, in his work on ‘‘ Freemasonry”, quoted by Louis Blanc in 
the chapter on ‘“‘ Les Révolutionnaires Mystiques ”, says: ‘‘To believe 
in God was the only religious duty required from the accepted candi- 
date. ‘Therefore there was above the throne of the president of each 
lodge a shining delta, in the centre of which the name Jehovah was 
written in Hebrew letters.” 

In 1850 there was founded in London the Grand Lodge ‘‘des 
Philadelphes”” by Masons foreigners to England, but belonging to 
various masonie orders acknowledged in Europe. Amongst its mem- 
bers were Joseph Mazzini, Joseph Garibaldi, Louis Blanc, Ledru 
Rollin. The first article of its general statutes reads: ‘‘ Freemasonry 
is an institution essentially philanthropical, philosophical, and pro- 
gressive. It has for its object the amelioration of mankind without 
any distinction of class, color, or opinion, either philosophical, political, 
or religious; for its unchangeable motto: Liberty, Equality, Fra- 
ternity.” 

In consequence of a decision in 1877 by the Grand Orient of 
France, erasing from its procedure all references to the Grand Archi- 
tect of the Universe, the Grand Lodge of England practically ex- 
communicated the Grand Orient of France by a resolution supported 
by the following statement: ‘ Regarding the belief in the existence of 
the Grand Architect of the Universe as one of the principles upon which 
Freemasonry is founded, we cannot allow an express negation of this 
principle to pass, and we cannot recognise (as Freemasons) those whe 
deny it”. 

In 1884 the Assembly General of the Grand Orient of France, in 
its revised constitution, says: ‘“‘Freemasonry has for principles, 
mutual toleration, self-respect and respect for others, absolute liberty 
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of conscience. Considering metaphysical concepts as belonging 
exclusively to the domain of the individual appreciation of each 
member, it refuses to make any dogmatic affirmation.”’ 

In 1877 the Grand Orient declared: ‘‘ Freemasonry has for princi- 
ples absolute liberty of conscience and human solidarity. It excludes 
no man for his beliefs.”’ 

In an official circular, issued by the Grand Orient of France in 1877, 
immediately after the alteration, it is stated: ‘‘ Nothing is changed 
either in Masonic principles or practices. French Freemasonry remains, 
what it has always been, a fraternal and tolerant association. Re- 
specting the religious and political convictions of its adepts, it leaves 
to each in these delicate questions the fullest liberty of conscience. 
Working for the moral and intellectual improvement and well-being 
of mankind, it only asks from those who are admitted into its midst 
those sentiments of honesty and love of virtue which will permit them 
to co-operate usefully in the work of progress and civilisation.” 

Dr. Louis Aimable, the orator of the General Assembly of the 
Grand Orient of France for the Session of 1884, in his closing address 
of the Convent says: ‘‘In inscribing amongst our principles mutual 
tolerance, respect for others and self-respect, we innovate only in form, 
for we have already recognised and practised these principles. But it 
was well that they should be printed at the head of our constitution, 
for they are characteristics common to universal Freemasonry in the 
midst of varieties arising from differences of organisation and diversi- 
ties of social condition. And this too takes away henceforth all pre- 
text for the disastrous misconception which, following the vote of 1877, 
transformed into a profession of Atheism the suppression of the 
Deistic affirmation which had been introduced into our fundamental 
law only 25 years before. None can now in good faith consider us as 
negators when, whilst reserving the individual convictions of each, we 
simply refuse as a collective body to affirm concepts which cannot be 
possibly verified by any process of scientific investigation—that is to 
say either by observation or experience.” 

On the 8th February, 1885, the Roman Catholic Bishop of Notting- 
ham issued a pastoral letter ‘‘to the clergy and faithful” of his 
diocese, in which he declares that English Freemasonry is equally to 
be condemned with that of France. He writes: ‘‘The Society is one 
and universal, and a common responsibility is assumed by all who 
join it. The Papal condemnation and the Papal excommunication 
fall on all such equally. There are abundant proofs that the English 
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and Seotch Masons are one with those of the continent”’; and then, 
referring to the action of the Grand Lodge of England already recited, 
the Roman Catholic Bishop proceeds: ‘It is much insisted on, indeed, 
that the English lodges have disowned those of France since the latter 
refused to make the acknowledgment of God a condition of member- 
ship and erased the mention of God from their formularies. It seems 
to us to matter little whether they acknowledge or did not acknowledge 
‘a grand architect of the universe’, for in saying architect they 
already implicitly deny the true God, who is the creator of heaven 
and earth. Let us suppose, however, that the recent refusal to com- 
municate with the Grand Orient of France was intended as an act of 
homage to God. But are not the English Freemasons who are 
Christians thereby judged and condemned out of their own mouths? 
If to erase and omit all mention of God be an insult to God, why is 
not the omission of all mention of Christ in their own lodges an insult 
to Christ? If they will not communicate in their rites and ceremonies 
with an avowed Atheist, why do they so readily and freely communi- 
cate in them with avowed anti-Christians, such as Jews, Turks, and 
infidels?” ‘In very truth,” adds the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Nottingham, ‘‘ Freemasonry is an anti-Christian institution.” 

So far I have confined myself to mere record of authoritative 
declarations made from contradictory standpoints. In the next paper I 
propose to add some personal observations. 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
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II.—Resvutts oF THE Rerorm Bri or 1867. 


THe question of Parliamentary Reform again took definite shape in 
1858, after the convulsions caused by the Crimean War and the Indian 
Mutiny. In that year, the Tories being in power, Mr. John Bright 
formulated a new scheme of Reform, which proposed to give the 
franchise to all who paid the poor-rate in boroughs, to all who paid a 
£10 rental in counties, and to lodgers paying an equal rental. Voting 
by ballot was also adopted by the Reformers, for the protection of the 
poorer voters who were subjected to intimidation by their employers. 
In 1859 Mr. Disraeli introduced a Reform Bill containing a most ex- 
traordinary collection of fancy property franchises, and on this the 
Government was defeated and Lord Derby went to the country. After 
the general election Lord Palmerston came into power, and in the 
following year, 1860, Lord John Russell introduced a measure which 
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gave a £6 franchise in boroughs, and a £10 in counties; in this Bill 
appeared for the first time the proposal to make ‘“‘ three-cornered con- 
stituencies”, in which a minority might secure representation by 
electing one member out of three. The Bill made but slow progress 
in the House, and excited no enthusiasm out-of-doors, and it was finally 
withdrawn by the Government on June 11. The question of Reform 
then slept until 1865, when Mr. Baines brought up some resolutions in 
its favor, and the Government declined to take any action in the 
matter ; the feeling outside had, however, been growing steadily, and 
after the general election of 1865—in which Mr. Gladstone was de- 
feated at Oxford and returned for South Lancashire—the Liberal 
party found itself stronger than ever. On the assembling of Parlia- 
ment, Earl Russell being Premier, Parliamentary Reform found a 
place in the Queen’s speech, and Mr. Gladstone introduced the Govern- 
ment Bill on March 13th; the proposed measure was by no means a 
Radical one, the county franchise being fixed at £14, and the borough 
at £10, but the famous ‘Cave of Adullam” was formed against it, 
and the Whigs and Tories together defeated the Government. Lord 
Derby took office at the end of June, and the agitation in favor of 
Reform now rose to fever heat ; the Government tried at first to coerce 
the people, but succeeded only in irritating them, as when it closed 
the gates of Hyde Park against a meeting of the Reform League, and 
a new way was made into the Park over the pulled-down railings. On 
this the Governme::t decided to yield to the popular demand, and in 
March, 1867, Mr. israeli, after bringing forward some abortive reso- 
lutions, startled Whigs, Tories, Liberals, and Radicals by introducing 
his famous Reform Bill which gave household suffrage to ratepayers 
in the boroughs, and reduced the county franchise to a £15 qualitica- 
tion. The latter was further reduced to £10, and householders who 
paid their rates in their rents received also the franchise. The Bill, 
characterised by Lord Derby as “a leap in the dark”, passed the 
House of Lords in August, and thus the second great Reform Bill of 
the century became law, the working classes in the towns winning 
their enfranchisement and becoming, so far as the boroughs were 
concerned, the real depositories of political power. 

It was manifestly impossible for the Tories long to delay the 
appeal to the new electorate, working, as they were, with a minority 
in the House of Commons. Lord Derby resigned office, and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Disraeli, at the beginning of the Session of 1868, and 
the opening of a new period of reforming energy was announced in the 
famous resolutions of Mr. Gladstone, carried by a majority of 66, 
proposing to disestablish and to disendow the Irish Church. Parlia- 
ment was dissolved and a general election took place in November, 
resulting in the return of a large Liberal majority to the House of 
Commons. Mr. Gladstone, who in 1865 had proved too Liberal for 
Oxford, was in 1868 proved to be too Liberal for the county constitu- 
ency of South Lancashire, but was returned by the working men of 
Greenwich, and became Premier of the new Liberal ministry. 

The Labor legislation of the period between the Reform Bills of 
1867 and 1884 continued steadily on the lines laid down in the preced- 
ing period, and though fewer in number the Bills introduced were of 
the most valuable kind. In 1871 the Trade Union Act was passed, 
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by which were repealed the iniquitous laws against combinations of 
workers. The law of 39 and 40 George III1., cap. 106, to take an 
example of past legislation, punished combination by imprisonment, 
and rendered illegal all agreements between workmen for obtaining 
any advance of wages. Various acts had been passed from time to 
time, partly repealing, partially re-enacting this and similar oppressive 
measures, and the common law of conspiracy was constantly used 
against the Trades’ Unions, the most outrageous sentences of penal 
servitude being passed on men under this law for combination and 
picketing. ‘The natural result of oppression, secret outrages, appeared 
in many large towns; a strong agitation was carried on, and various 
Select Committees were appointed to consider the laws affecting the 
relations between employers and employed. The result was the passing 
of the Trade Union Act, which rendered the associations legal. This 
emancipating legislation was completed by the Employers and Work- 
men Bill, passed by Mr. Disraeli’s Government in 1875, an Act which 
repealed all the oppressive penal laws under which labor had been so 
long suffering. 

This same year 1875 was noticeable for the passing of the Artizans’ 
Dwellings Bill, a well-meant measure, but one which has proved in- 
operative, in cousequexce of its being permissive. A Shipping Bill, 
due to Mr. Plimsoll, was also passed during this year, and did some- 
thing, though but little, to protect sailors’ lives. 

In 1874 a Bill introduced by Mr. Mundella, for extending the 
operation of the Factory Acts, had been taken up by the Government 
and passed ; and in 1878, Mr. Cross succeeded in carrying another 
Bill, which had also been previously proposed by Mr. Mundella, for 
the consolidation and amendment of the Factory and Workshops Acts. 
This Act insisted on a sanitary condition for factories and workshops, 
and on the safeguarding of machinery; it limited the hours of labor 
for children, young persons, and women, prohibited the employment of 
children under ten years of age, provided for the education of child 
employees, set apart certain holidays and half-holidays, and required 
certificates of fitness for employment for children under sixteen years 
of age. On the whole the measure was a good one, though permitting 
too long hours of labor. 

The Employers’ Liability Bill of 1880, earnestly pleaded for by 
the representatives of labor in the House, made another important 
step forwards, by declaring that the employer might be made respon- 
sible for injuries received by his employees where such injury resulted 
from neglect by himself or by his agents. 

Looking at the whole of this legislation, we find recognised as a 
definite principle the right of the community to interfere, by means of 
law, for the protection of the workers from the greed of those who 
employ them, whether it be to save sailors from ‘“coffin-ships”, or 
miners and other operatives from preventible injury, or factory and 
shop-workers from excessive hours of labor. We also find that the 
community recognises its interest in the wholesome housing of its 
laboring class, in the health of those producers on whom the wealth of 
the nation depends. 

Some of the greatest blows struck for Religious Liberty and 
Equality during the century were dealt between 1867 and 1884. It is 
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mentioned above that in 1868 Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions against the 
Trish Establishment were carried in the unreformed Parliament by a 
majority of 66, and when Mr. Gladstone came into power as a result of 
the general election, the Liberal party was thereby pledged to attack 
the Lrish Church without delay. On March Ist, 1869, Mr. Gladstone 
introduced a Bill for the Disestablishment and Disendowment of the 
Irish Church. As the Church of the landlords and of a very small 
minority of the population, and as a badge of conquest, the Irish 
Church was quite peculiarly indefensible, yet it is needless to say that 
the Tory party loudly denounced the Bill as sacrilegious and confisca- 
tory. It passed the Commons in May, but was returned to them so 
altered that they declined to accept it; after much wrangling the 
usual compromise was effected, and the Bill received the Royal Assent 
on July 26th. The great blunder of the Act lay in its clauses for com- 
pensating the officials of the defunct Establishment. Every official— 
including schoolmasters, clerks, and sextons—who was in office on Jan. 
ist, 1871, was declared to be entitled to payment of the net income 
which he was previously receiving so long as he discharged his office, 
such income tu be further commutable for a capital sum, calculable on 
the value of the income as a life-annuity. The consequence of giving 
a seventeen mouths’ period during whieh fresh interests could be 
created was, of course, to add largely to the class which had to be 
compensated, and so to diminish the funds applicable to national pur- 
poses. But the Act is of utmost value, in that it declared that the 
‘ultimate surplus” was available for ‘“‘the relief of unavoidable 
calamity and suffering”, and that ‘‘the said proceeds shall be so 
applied accordingly, in the manner Parliament shall hereafter direct ”’. 
That is, it laid down the precedent of treating the Church merely as a 
department of the State, the funds administered by which were 
national funds, to be used as the nation may direct. 

The same year 1869 saw the passing of the Evidence Amendment Act, 
allowing witnesses without religious opinions to affirm in courts of 
law. As first introduced by the Hon. George Denman, it only per- 
mitted aflirmation to those who should ‘object to take an oath’’. 
Charles Bradiaugh, now junior member for Northampton, pointed 
out that this would not enable Atheists to affirm, since they had 
been held “incompetent” to swear, whether they objected or 
not, and after some insistance a modification was made which 
authorised the taking of an affirmation by anyone who should “ ob- 
ject to take an oath”, or who should be objected to as ‘incom- 
petent to take the oath”. Unhappily the insulting words were added 
that the presiding judge must be “satisfied that the taking of an oath 
would have no binding effect on his conscience”. This phrase has 
been constantly used as though Atheists stated that the oath was not 
binding on them, whereas the words were merely words of insult used 
by a Parliament in which Christians were in a large majority. The 
Evidence Further Amendment Act, passed in the following year, only 
extended the meaning of the word “judge” to “include any person 
or persons having by law authority to administer an oath for the 
taking of evidence”. This Act was passed in consequence of the 
rejection of Mr. Bradlaugh’s evidence by an arbitrator, the Court 
of Common Pleas holding that the evidence was rightly rejected, the 
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Act of 1869 only admitting evidence given in a court of justice before 
a judge. 

Since 1880, in consequence of Mr. Charles Bradlaugh’s claim to 
affirm as a member of the House of Commons, various attempts have 
been made to legalise affirmation in Parliament. In June 1882 Lord 
Sundridge introduced a Bill permitting any member of either House 
to affirm if he intimated in writing that he had ‘a conscientious 
objection to the form of the oath required by the law, or that the taking 
of an oath would have no binding effect on his conscience”. Objec- 
tion was raised that the Government ought to deal with the matter 
rather than a private member, and the Bill failed to pass. In February, 
1883, the Government introduced a similar Bill, but instead of making 
the conditions above stated, proposed that every member ‘‘ may, if he 
thinks fit”’, affirm instead of swearing. The Government foolishly did 
not make their Bill a cabinet question, and it was lost by a majority 
of only three votes, proving that the least energy on their part would 
have ensured its success. In February, 1885, Mr. Hopwood, Q.C., 
introduced a far better measure, legalising affirmation ‘in all places 
and for all purposes where an oath is or shall be required by law”. 
The fate of this new attempt to widen religious liberty is still doubtful 
when I write. 


In 1871, the University Tests Bill, abolishing religious tests in the 
Universities, was at last passed, bitterly opposed as it was by the 
Tories, who denounced it in unmeasured terms; and by this funds 
usurped by the Church were rendered available for the education of 
Churchmen and of Dissenters alike. An attempt to do a similar ser- 
vice for Ireland, by the creation of a University from which theology 
should be excluded, was made by Mr. Gladstone in 1873, but this Bill 
was rejected by a majority of three. A Bill was, however, passed in 
this year abolishing tests in Trinity College, Dublin, and so a small 
step towards equality was made. In 1877, a Burial Acts Consolidation 
Bill was introduced in the House of Lords, which permitted “silent 
burial” in churchyards by Dissenters; but it was ultimately withdrawn, 
and quarrels over the coffins of dead Dissenters continued until 1880, 
in which year a Burials Bill was passed which permitted dissenting 
ministers to bury members of their sects in parish churchyards with 
any ‘‘religious and orderly service” they preferred. A strong effort 
was made to include all orderly forms of burial, Mr. Ashton Dilke 
pointing out that as he had no “religious” opinions the permission 
would not include himself, but the Christian majority was too intolerant 
to extend to extreme heretics the liberty it claimed for its own mem- 
bers, and an amending Burials Act is still required. It may be noted 
in passing that in 1879 Mr. Martin succeeded in passing through Par- 
liament a Bill which made it incumbent on local authorities to provide 
cemeteries for the burial of Dissenters. 


The prosecutions in 1883 of Messrs. Bradlaugh, Foote, Ramsey, and 
Kemp, for blasphemy, the conviction of the three latter, and the brutal 
sentences passed on them by Mr. Justice North, roused public feeling 
strongly against the Blasphemy Laws, and a Bill for their repeal was 
drafted by Mr. Justice Stephens. No member of the House of Com- 
mons, however, could be found bold enough to introduce it, and the 
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abolition of these cruel laws is left to a more enlightened Parliament, 
chosen by a wider electorate. 

Enormous progress was made in questions affecting the Tenure of 
Land between 1867 and 1884. First in order and in far-reaching 
importance comes Mr. Gladstone’s great measure, the Irish Land 
Act. It was introduced in the Commons on February 15th, 1870, and 
became law on August Ist. By this Act the right of a tenant to his 
own improvements was recognised, and an attempt was made to 
prevent the confiscation by the landlord of the tenant’s property by 
imposing on the landlord the obligation to compensate au outgoing 
tenant for his improvements. The right of the tenant to security of 
tenure was admitted by compelling the landlord to ‘compensate for 
disturbance” if he ejected his tenant, and by authorising the tenant 
to keep possession of his holding until the money was paid. In cases 
of dispute, the amount of compensation was to be decided by the Civil 
Bill Court (County Court); a scale, however, limiting to far too low 
a sum the maximum amount that could be fixed as compensation for 
disturbance, was inserted in the Act. Unfortunately the object of the 
Legislature in passing the Bill was foiled, for it made no provision for 
preventing the landlord raising the rent when improvements were 
made by the tenant, and so confiscation went on unchecked; if the 
tenant tried to avoid the penalty by giving notice to quit on the raising 
of the rent he received no compensation for disturbance, the compen- 
sation being only paid when he was “ disturbed in his holding by the 
act of his landlord”. The attempt to create a peasant proprietary also 
proved a failure, for though the Government was authorised to advance 
two-thirds of the purchase-money to a cultivator desiring to buy land, 
the legal expenses were so heavy as to prove practically prohibitory. 
A fairly extensive sale of Church lands, however, took place, the legal 
cost being far less, and between five and six thousaud peasant pro- 
prietors were thus made. 

The failure of this effort to settle the Irish land question, and the 
sufferings inflicted on the people by famine, led to continued agitation, 
and one of the first measures introduced by Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment in the short session of 1880 was the Compensation for Disturbance 
Bill (Ireland). It was rejected by the House of Lords by a majority 
of 232, and the agitation in Ireland passed, as Mr. Gladstone had 
predicted, into a state which was practically one of civil war. In 1881 the 
second great Irish Land Act was passed, which laid down the im- 
portant principle of a ‘judicial rent”. It also established Land 
Courts, which were empowered to fix these judicial rents, and these 
Courts have largely reduced the rack-rents before exacted. 

While these two great Irish measures are of vital importance as 
laying down the principle of State interference between landlord and 
tenant, other measures affecting the Tenure of Land were passed 
during this same fruitful period. The Agricultural Holdings Act 
of 1875 was, like the Artisans’ Dwellings Act, permissive, and those 
whom it is most necessary to coerce thus escape from its provisions. 
In 1879 an attempt to abolish distraint for rent of agricultural 
holdings was made by Mr. Blennerhassett, but he was defeated by a 
majority of 110, and nothing was done for tenants until a Liberal 
Government was again in power. In 1880 the Ground Game Bill 
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was passed, authorising farmers to kill ground game on their own 
farms, so relieving them from the obligation of feeding their landlords’ 
animals, so far as quadrupeds were concerned. The landlords are 
still allowed to keep winged game at their tenants’ expense, and avail 
themselves largely of this legalised form of theft. 

The system of National Education, commenced in 1839, assumed 
definite shape and wide extent in 1870. In that year Mr. Forster 
brought in his famous Bill of Elementary Education and carried it to 
a successful issue. By this Act it was declared that ‘there shall be 
provided for every school district a sufficient amount of accommodation 
in public elementary schools (as hereinafter defined) available for all 
the children resident in such district for whose elementary education 
efficient and suitable provision is not otherwise made”. Religious 
liberty was guarded by enacting that ‘‘it shall not be required, as 
a condition of any child being admitted into or continuing in the 
school, that he shall attend or abstain from attending any Sunday 
school, or any place of religious worship, or that he shall attend any 
religious observance or any instruction in religious subjects in the 
school or elsewhere”: any religious instruction given at the school 
was to be given at the beginning or end of the schoolhours, and any 
parent might withdraw his child; the inspector was not to have the 
duty of examining in religious knowledge. Each child was to pay 
a weekly fee, unless excused on the ground of the parent’s poverty, 
and if “a school board satisfy the Education Department that, ou the 
ground of the poverty of the inhabitants of any place in this district, 
it is expedient for the interests of education to provide a school at 
which no fees shall be required from the scholars, the board may, 
subject to such rules and conditions as the Nducation Department may 
prescribe, provide such school, and may admit scholars to such school 
without requiring any fee’. Expenses were to be met out of the 
“school fund”, which consisted of moneys received as fees, provided 
by Parliament, raised by loan or by rate: further, one district might 
bedirected to ‘‘contribute towardsthe provision or maintenanceof public 
elementary schools in another school district or districts”. School 
Boards, to carry out the duties imposed by the Act, were to be elected 
by the ratepayers by the cumulative vote, and these Boards might 
pass a bye-law rendering education compulsory for children between 
the ages of five and thirteen, any child over ten years of age being 
exempted from the bye-law if he was certified as having reached the 
standard of education fixed by the Board. Such is an outline of the 
famous Education Act, the first effective attempt to educate the child- 
ren of the poor. The amending Act of 1873 contains nothing but 
matters of detail, with the exception of the proviso that if any parent 
was receiving out-door relief, it was to ‘be a condition for the 
continuance of such relief that elementary education in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic” should be given to any child between the 
ages of five and thirteen. In 1876 another Education Act was passed. 
By this it was declared that “it shall be the duty of the parent of 
every child to cause such child to receive efficient elementary instruc- 
tion in reading, writing, and arithmetic, and if such parent fail to 
perform such duty, he shall be liable to such orders and penalties 
as are provided by this Act”. The Act forbade the employment of 
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children under ten years of age, and of children above that age if 
they had not reached a certain standard of education, unless such 
children were attending school during part of the day. Local authori- 
ties were empowered to authorise the employment of children over 
eight years of age, for not more than six weeks in the year, in 
husbandry or ingathering of crops. Provision was made for compel- 
ling the parent to send his child to school, and in case of non-com- 
pliance with the order a court of summary jurisdiction was authorised 
to send the child to a certified day industrial school. In such schools 
meals were to be provided, and were to be paid for “‘out of moneys 
provided by Parliament” and by fees paid by the parents, the latter 
to be excused if the parent were too poor to pay them, and to be 
charged on the rates. It is noteworthy that in all cases of payment 
of fees for parents, provided for in this and in the Act of 1870, the 
payment is not to be taken as making the parent a pauper; thus, in 
this Act of 1876 it is laid down: “The parent shall not by reason 
of any payment made under this section be deprived of any franchise, 
right, or privilege, or be subject to any disability or disqualification ”’. 

As in the former period, from 1832 to 1867, the struggle for a free 
press accompanied Parliamentary action in favor of education, so in 
the period we are now considering, another great step was taken towards 
freeing the press from its shackles. The combatant in this struggle was 
Charles Bradlaugh, and the battle was over the Act imposing sureties 
against blasphemy and sedition, 60 George ITI., cap. 9. This Act was in- 
tended to stop “ pamphlets and printed papers, containing observations 
upon public events and occurrences, tending toexcite hatred and contempt 
of the Government and constitution of these realms, as to law estab- 
lished, and also vilifying our holy religion”. It applied only to pub- 
lications sold at less than sixpence per copy. Mr. Bradlaugh, as 
editor of the National Reformer, a Republican and Freethought two- 
penny journal, declined to give sureties, on the ground that so doing 
would make the conduct of the paper too costly for his means. For 
some years the paper went on its way, all applications for the security 
being met with a bland refusal. At last, in 1868, the Tory Govern- 
ment resolved to prosecute, and the paper appeared with a line under 
its heading: ‘‘ Published in defiance of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and of the 60th George III., cap. 9” (National Reformer, May 3rd, 
1868, p. 281). Mr. Bradlaugh’s answer to the notice of prosecution 
was characteristic : 


“To Hxer Masesty’s COMMISSIONERS FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF INLAND 
REVENUE. 

‘‘ GENTLEMEN,—You have taken the pains to officially remind me of an 
Act of Parliament, passed in 1819, avowedly for the suppression of cheap 
Democratic and Freethought literature, and you require me to comply with 
its provisions, such provisions being absolutely prohibitory to the further 
appearance of this journal. With all humility, I am obliged to bid you 
defiance ; you may kill the National Reformer, but it will not commit suicide. 
Before you destroy my paper we shall have to fight the question, so far as 
my means will permit me. 

‘‘T know the battle is not on equal terms. You have the national purse, 
I an empty pocket; you have the trained talent of the law officers of the 
Crown, | my own poor wits. But it would be cowardly indved in me to 
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shrink in 1868 from a contest in which my gallant predecessor, Richard 
Carlile, fought so persistently more than a quarter of a century since.” 


This is not the place to record the varying events of the long 
struggle; it must suffice to say that Sir John Karslake failed, in con- 
sequence of the adroit legal fencing of his lay opponent, and that the 
Gladstone Government, coming into office, disgraced itself by taking 
up the prosecution in 1869. The Crown gained a verdict, which Mr. 
Bradlaugh upset ; a stet processus was then entered, the Government 
introducing a Bill to repeal the Acts. Mr. Ayrton had previously en- 
deavored to get rid of these oppressive laws, having described them 
as “laws which could never have been placed upon the statute-book 
except in the most evil times, when the old Tory party was engaged in 
desperate struggles to repress the expression of public opinion, and to 
maintain its hold of political power”. Now his bill passed rapidly 
through its stages, and the freedom of the press was won as far as 
political discussion was concerned. From that time forward cheap 
newspapers could circulate, criticising all flaws, advocating all reforms, 
without fear of having to pay for their boldness by the forfeiture of 
their recognisances, and that freedom they owe to that small but 
gallant party which since the time of Thomas Paine has fought and 
suffered for the liberty of all. Annre BEsant. 

(To be concluded.) 








Miracles in Ways. 


—_——>—_—_ 


In the year 1874, Professor Tyndall, as President of the British 
Association, proclaimed the doctrines of Materialism in Belfast. 
Five years later, as if to refute the infidel philosopher, the humble 
inhabitants of a village in Mayo were favored with the sight of the 
Virgin Mary, two of the saints, and in some cases of the Savior 
himself. Well may the writer of a pamphlet on the subject say that 
“the history of the Christian Church is but a succession of fulfil- 
ments of the promise made by its sacred founder to St. Peter, 
‘Behold, I am with you always’”. Speaking of the tendency, so 
prevalent in our day, ‘‘to doubt all miracles other than Scriptural ”’, 
he points out ‘“‘the grave danger” attached to this practice. ‘ This 
habit of doubting, once formed in the mind, extends by insensible 
degrees, first to miracles recorded in the lives of the saints, and, in 
the end, even iLuse containcd in the Scriptures are regarded with 
suspicion, if not with positive unbelief.” This is a terrible thought 
when we remember that he who doubts these latter runs the risk of 
being imprisoned with hard labor in this world, and will assuredly 
(unless he repent) burn in hell for ever in the next. 

It is indeed a strong confirmation of the truth of the miracles 
recorded in the Bible to observe how similar they are to those which 
occurred recently at the chapel of Knock, in Mayo, which we may 
reverently say are as well attested as those of the Old and New Testa- 
ments : 


‘The persons who tell of these appearances, and who solemnly declare 
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the truth of what they assert, are numerous, respectable, and respected 
among their neighbors. They can easily be found by whoever desires to 
see them ; and their united testimony constitutes a mass of evidence which 
few impar tial men will seek to discredit.” 


First, let us note that there is a beautiful significance in the very 
name of the place where these wonders have happened. Knock 
means in Irish ‘“‘a hill”. The God of the Bible has ever been a 
“God of the hills”. On Mount Ararat he smelled the sweet savor 
of Noah’s sacrifice. On Sinai he appeared in a burning bush, and in 
cloud and smoke. When God was made man, he preached, was 
transfigured, and finally died upon a mountain. It is the God of 
Sinai and Tabor, who has again made his presence and power 
apparent upon the hill of Knock—not to the ‘ wise and prudent ”’— 
the Tyndalls, Huxleys, and Bradlaughs of this world—but to simple 
and ignorant peasants like those of Galilee, who had faith to believe 
and be healed. Karly in the year 1880, a correspondent of the 
London Daily Telegraph (surely an unprejudiced observer) visited 
Knock, and received the following narrative from ‘“‘a boy of about 
fourteen years of age, named Hill, a bright, intelligent little fellow, 
who told his tale clearly and simply ” : 


‘**T sometimes go out to the bog for turf, and did so on the day of the 
August apparition, taking my little brother with me. When night came 
on I went into the house of a relative not far from Knock Chapel. It was 
raining hard and very dark. While there some one (naming him) ran in 
and said, ‘Oh, come up to the chapel and see the Blessed Virgin against 
the wall.’ We all ran up, and saw the end of the chapel covered with 
light. At first we stood against the wall of the yard, but presently we 
got over and went close up to the gable. Then we saw the Blessed Virgin 
standing like a statue; on her right was St. Joseph, and on her left was 
St. John, dressed like a bishop, his left hand holding a book, his right 
hand raised, with two fingers pointing upwards. Above was an altar with 
a lamb on it, round which moved what seemed to be the wings of angels. 
We stood and looked at the figures a long time. They did not move, but 
lights kept playing about the wall. Presently there were ten or eleven of 
us looking, and we all knelt down and said ‘Our Father’ and ‘ Hail Mary’. 
Then as the rain kept on and we were very wet, we went away 

‘* Having told his story, Hill departed, and was followed by the lad (his 
brother) who had witnessed the apparition in his company, whose statement, 
though not agreeing in every detail, was substantially in accord. He, for 
example, saw no ‘ angel’s wings’ fluttering round the lamb, but only lights 
twinkling like stars. It was also stated that, though the rain beat against 
the chapel, the wall on which the light shone remained dry. To the ques- 
tion: ‘Did the figures look as though they were part of a picture,’ this 
witness replied, ‘ No, they stood out from the wall like statues, and we 
seemed to see round them.’ To the further question, ‘ Was the light on the 
wall acircle ?’ he answered: ‘No, it covered the wall ’.”’ 


Such is the narrative of the correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
I may observe upon it (1) This was no momentary vision. ‘‘We 
stood,” says the witness, ‘‘and looked at the figures a long time.” 
(2) The vision did not appear to one person only: ‘‘There were ten or 
eleven of us looking”’, a number equal to that of the apostolic witnesses 
to the resurrection. (3) There is here, what has often been observed 
in the witnesses to Christian miracles, substantial agreement with some 
slight difference of details. This is no cunningly devised fable. These 
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boys were not “‘ both in a tale” (if I may venture to quote Shakspere 
on so solemn a subject) for then each witness would tell the same 
story. Hill (jun.) ‘saw no angels’ wings fluttering round the lamb, 
but only lights twinkling like stars”. ‘The latter portion of this lad’s 
statement is very important in view of the fact, that some scoffers 
‘‘ walking” (and talking) ‘‘after their own lusts”, asserted that the 
apparitions were produced by the local clergy with the aid of a magic 
lantern, in order to obtain funds to repair Knock Chapel, which was 
falling into ruins. If such had been the case the light would have 
been circular and the figures like pictures. I have heard, however, 
that in the providence of God the desired result has been obtained. A 
pious Catholic lady has restored the edifice sanctified by the presence, 
net only of our Lord’s mother, but, as we shall shortly see, of Christ 
himself. (4) Is it not wonderful to have the miracle of Gideon’s fleece 
repeated in our own unbelicving age? ‘‘ Though the rain beat against 
the chapel, the wall on which the light shone remained dry.”—Com- 
pare Judges, vi. 40. ‘ And God did so that night, for it was dry upon 
the fleece only, and there was dew on all the ground.” Surely miracles 
are the same in all ages, and he who performs them ‘changes not”. 

The next witness interviewed by the Telegraph's correspondent was 
sub-constable Fraher, whom we may call the Cornelius of Knock. 
His testimony is as follows : 


“On a certain night (named) about twelve o’clock, I and a comrade set 
out on patrol, our road taking us past the chapel. When opposite the build- 
ing we saw the people, and heard the sound of praying .... On going 
round to the east gable some one cried: ‘There’s the light!’ and then both 
I and my comrade saw the end of the church covered with a rosy sort of 
brightness, through which what seemed to be stars appeared. I saw no 
figures, nor did my comrade, but some women who were praying there 
declared that they beheld the Blessed Virgin, and one went nearly frantic 
in consequence. We stood and watched the lights a long time before start- 
ing again on our rounds. How do you explain the light ?—‘I can’t explain 
it.’ Did you look round to see where it came from ?—‘ I did, but everything 
was dark, there was no light anywhere except on the gable’.” 


We may observe that the constable saw much less than the children 
and pious women. His spiritual nature was probably less sensitive 
than theirs. Years of strife with Fenians and Land-Leaguers are not 
favorable to a perception of divine things. Indeed, a beautiful cir- 
cumstance respecting these visions is that the clearness with which 
they were witnessed seems to have been in exact proportion to the 
degree of faith and simplicity in the beholders. An infidel (supposing 
such a wretched being had been present) would probably have seen 
nothing. Even the parish priest, Archdeacon Kavanagh, only saw 
the light and ‘‘a most brilliant star’ (perhaps the same that appeared 
to the Magi of old), which ‘flashed along the gable, leaving a train 
of radiance”. The reverend gentleman remarks: “God may will 
that the testimony should come from the simple faithful, not from the 
priests”. The Archdeacon had, however, indirect evidence that some- 
thing supernatural had occurred which gave healing efficacy to the 
‘mortar from the the gable wall of the chapel”. ‘Some little time 
ugo,”” he said to the Daily Telegraph correspondent, 


‘*T received a sick call late at night, to a man who was said to be vomiting 
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blood and in extreme danger. On reaching the cottage I found the young 
man, so to speak, covered with blood, and apparently very near death, but 
conscious. Having ministered to him I called for a glass of water, sprinkled 
on it a few particles of the mortar from the gable wall of the chapel, and 
bade him drink. He did so, at once began to recover, and is now well. I 
can speak to other cases, but especially of a man who came from Cork, 
afflicted with a polypus, which extended into his windpipe, and—so said the 
surgeons—required a dangerous operation. He was here performing his 
devotions for several days, when to his surprise and joy, the abnormal 
growth was expelled, and he returned home cured.” 


Hear this, ye unbelievers who scoff at the miracles performed by 
the shadow of Peter (Acts v., 15), the handkerchiefs of Paul (Acts 
xix., 12), and the hem of Christ’s garment (Matt. ix., 20). Why 
should not the clothes of Jesus and his apostles have had the same 
efficacy to heal as the mortar of Knock Chapel? and was the woman 
with an issue of blood more incurable than the young Mayo peasant, 
or the man ‘‘ with a polypus ” from Cork? 

The most wonderful vision of all was seen on Good Friday, 1880, 
by Bridget Hough, whom we may reverently call the Mary Magdalene 
of Knock. Like Mary, she saw the Lord himself while others saw 
only his servants (angels or apostles). Slre thus relates her experience 
in a letter to the Dean of Tuam: 


‘‘The first vision I saw and the first time was on Good Friday about 
twenty minutes past three o’clock. I saw our Blessed Lord nuiled to the 
cross, with the two thieves one at each side of him; his blessed mother at the 
right side, with her hands and eyes lifted up, and turned towards the people 
as if she was praying for them; Mary Magdalene, at the foot of the cross, 
with her hands raised as if she was trying to put them round the feet of our 
dear Lord. I saw that vision the rest of the day. . . . I could see the crown 
of thorns pressed down on the poll, with the blood streaming down from 
the wound. His heart appeared to me then to be open in two with the 
precious blood flowing from it. I could discern also at the left side a large 
open wound. ... His sacred face appeared plump and joyous-looking. He 
smiled three times. I should smile myself in return. I then fainted and 
was taken out in the air.” 


It would be superfluous to add to such testimony. Happy Bridget 
Hough! ‘“ Blessed art thou among women.” Thine eyes have seen 
“the king in his beauty ”’. 

I will now say a few words in anticipation of objections which un- 
believers may make to details in the above narratives. 

It may be said that it is strange that these Mayo peasants should 
so readily have recognised St. Joseph and St. John. But a similar 
objection may be made to the sacred narratives of the Transfiguration, 
in which the apostles at once recognised Moses and Elias, whom they 
had never seen in the flesh. In both cases there may have been an 
unconscious revelation to these pious minds. Unbelievers cannot of 
course understand such spiritual discernment. In the present case the 
mystery is partly explained in the testimony of Dominick Beirne, 
senior. ‘There was”, he says, ‘‘a mitre on St. John’s head, nearly like 
to that which a bishop wears. . . . All the figures appeared clothed 
in white ; the whiskers on St. Joseph were iron grey; the Blessed Virgin 
had on a white cloak. The reason I had for calling the third figure 
St. John is because some saw his statue or his likeness at Lakanvey 
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parish chapel.’”’” One would like to know who was the sculptor or 
artist who produced so exact a likeness of a celestial being that the 
original was recognised at a glance. He must have been an inspired 
man. Again it may be asked: ‘Is it not strange that St. John should 
be ‘dressed like a bishop’; that St. Joseph should have ‘iron grey 
whiskers’ ; the Virgin wear ‘a white cloak’; and that Jesus himself 
should be more ‘plump and joyous-looking’ than of old?” But our 
ignorance (as Butler has frequently observed in the ‘‘ Analogy”’) is a 
sufficient answer to all such futile objections. How can we tell what 
garments the saints may wear in paradise? In an age when there is 
so much discussion about vestments it is surely satisfactory to know 
that the dress of a bishop corresponds with that of a glorified saint. 
St. Joseph’s grey whiskers confirm the Catholic tradition that he was 
an elderly man. And surely Jesus may well have grown plump in 
paradise and assumed a more cheerful aspect. His sufferings are over, 
and his ‘‘ visage” is no longer ‘‘marred more than any man”. The 
star or stars, spoken of by several witnesses, may also excite the sneers 
of the incredulous. ‘‘ How could a star” (they may say) “‘ appear 
over the gable of a chapel? Stars are suns like our own, billions of 
miles away—at least so profane science declares.” But similar objec- 
tions have been made to the inspired narrative of the star which 
guided the wise men to Bethlehem (Matt. ii., 9). The star of Knock 
(or of Bethlehem) may have been a meteor or a will-o’-the-wisp, or in 
fact any light that resembled a star. It is vain to try and explain it 
by poor weak human reason. The believer knows that the same 
Almighty Being who made the stars could lower one of them down 
until it stood over the gable of Knock chapel (or over the stable at 
Bethlehem) and then draw it up again to its proper place, as easily as 
he stayed the sun and moon in order that the Israelites might butcher 
their enemies. ‘‘ With God nothing ” is “impossible ”’. 

Finally, it is no valid objection that the apparitions and miracles 
graually ceased when the faithful had been editied and Knock chapel 
rebuilt. It would be unreasonable to expect that the Virgin and the 
Saints—not to speak of Christ himself—should be continually descend- 
ing from heaven to gratify the curiosity of the tourist, to confound 
the infidel, or even to delight the simple believer. Revelations and 
miracles are in their nature transitory, and if continued for a long 
period would come to be regarded as natural events. 

No account of the Knock apparitions would be complete without 
some notice of the miracles which have attested the supernatural 
appearances. A revelation (as Paley has remarked) can only be 
attested by miracles, and such proofs have largely been vouchsafed 
to the faithful in Mayo. The following are taken from a list of 
twenty-one cures in Archdeacon Kavanagh’s Diary, and references are 
added to similar miracles in the Bible: 


‘Delia Gordon, of Claremorris, deafness and pain in the ear. This, the 
first cure reported, was instantaneous. It oecurred on Sunday, August 31st, 
1879.” (Mark vii., 35.) 

‘* A cripple, name not known. He rode on an ass to the very spot, and 
was able to walk away.” (Mark ii., 12.) 

‘*Mary McDoughlin (priest’s housekeeper), suffering from pain and 
stiffmess of the knee for many years. She drank some water taken from the 
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ground at the gable, and got rid of the pains, which have not since returned.” 
(John ix., 6.) 

‘* Miss Curry, Knock, had been nearly blind: could not see the steps at 
the entrance of the church. She visited Knock and prayed -there, and her 
sight is so far improved that she is able to distinguish objects at a con- 
siderable distance.” (Mark viii., 24, 25. 

‘** Lawrence Condon, Jones’s Road, Dublin; violent retching. Cured by 
the use of a little mortar from the chapel given him by a Dublin lady.” 
(Acts xix., 12.) 

‘* Patrick Scott, a cripple for eight years, came to Knock walking by the 
assistance of acrutch. He left the crutch after him, and returned home- 
ward bounding with delight.” (Acts iii., 8, ‘‘ walking, and leaping, and 
praising God”; also Acts ix., 33.) 

‘* William Carty had been suffering intense pain from a sore finger. As 
soon as he placed his finger on the wall the pain entirely ceased.” (Luke vi., 19.) 

‘* Mary Gallagher, blindness. She had consulted doctors at home and 
in Dublin without result. After visiting Knock she was restored to sight.” 
(Luke viii., 44.) 

‘* Martin Curry, sore foot ; applied to the sore a poultice of clay from the 
church.” (Isaiah xxxviii., 21). 

What shall we say to these things? Let the infidel hide his brazen 
forehead whenever Knock is mentioned, but let the believer rejoice. 
It is the same God who revealed his will to Galilean peasants of old by 
“ miracles and wonders, and signs,’ who ‘in these last days” has 
vouchsafed visions and cures to the simple worshippers at Knock— 
not to the wise and prudent, but to babes and women. ‘The cripple 
who rode on an assana the young man with a polypus from Cork have 
been ‘*made whole’’—not the philosopher or man of science, the 
‘wise men after the flesh”. God has again chosen ‘the poor of this 
world, rich in faith’. There is but one conclusion to be drawn 
from the above narratives. ‘Those who deny the reality of the appari- 
tions and miracles at Knock must, if consistent, deny the reality of 
the similar wonders related in the Bible; and those who maintain the 
truth of the biblical narratives must also accept the equally well 
attested experiences of persons ‘‘respectable and respected’’, who 
‘can be easily found by whoever desires to see them”. Why should 
we deny to the visions of Patsy Hill, Bridget Hough, and sub-constable 
Fraher the credence we readily accord to those of Samuel, Mary 
Magdalene, and Cornelius the centurion ? 


I will conclude by quoting some remarks of Canon Farrar respect- 
ing the miracles of Jesus, which are equally applicable to those at 
Knock. ‘‘ Men in these days,” says the Canon, 


‘have presumptuously talked as if it were God’s duty—the duty of him to 
whom the sea and the mountains are a very little thing, and before whose 
eyes the starry heaven is but as one white gleam in the ‘intense inane’—to 
perform his miracles before a circle of competent savans! The miracles [of 
Christ] were miracles addressed, not to a cold and sceptic curiosity, but to 
a loving and humble faith. ... An obscure village, a few faithful peasants, 
beheld some of Christ’s greatest miracles of power. . . . In the total un- 
likeness of this to all that we should have imagined—in its absolute contrast 
with anything which legend would have invented—in all, in short, which 
most offends the unbeliever—we see but fresh confirmation that we are 
reading the words of soberness and truth.” (‘‘The Life of Christ,” chap. xi.) 
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Che Upshot of ‘‘Hamlet’’. 
By Artruur GiGapiss. 
— 
II. 


THE body of distinguished persons who furnish theories of ‘“‘Hamlet” 
and Hamlet I a take leave to divide into two classes, of meta- 
hysicians and idolaters, were it not that all the metaphysicians are 
idolaters, though not all the idolaters have it in them to be meta- 
physicians, even of the methodless and irresponsible order who are 
qualified to explain ‘“‘ Hamlet”. Let it not be supposed that I speak 
of these authorities in general with disrespect. T still vividly 
recollect the delight with which, in my youthful and metaphysical 
days, I became acquainted successively with the views of Goethe, 
Schlegel, and oe ae delight very little modified by the vague 
perception that Coleridge and Schlegel, despite the charge against the 
former of echoing the latter, did not quite agree; though one found 
it easy to blend Goethe with Coleridge. It was such a fine sensation, 
that of getting rid of Schlegel’s persistent ‘‘fraction”’ by enveloping 
oneself in the nebulous light of Coleridge and Goethe. Hence have I 
still a sympathy with young Shakspereans who joyfully embrace the 
new solutions. I can feel for those who have lately found peace in 
Mr. Franklin Leifchild’s formula of ‘ Preoccupation”,’ and I can 
sympathise impartially with the admirers of those diversely dis- 
tinguished and mutually destructive idolaters, Mr. Swinburne and 
Mr. Furnivall. And one really traces progress in the metaphysical 
school. It is pleasing to learn from Dr. Ulrici—who, so far as he 
knows, was the first to maintain, in opposition to Goethe and Schlegel, 
“the opinion that Hamlef is by no means wanting in courage, 
energy, and manliness”—that his view ‘‘is now shared by Rétscher, 
Gehrt, von Friesen, Rossman, Hebler, Riimelin, K. Késtlin, Tchisch- 
witz, Genée, and others”; and itis no less comforting to have from 
the Doctor, through Miss Schmitz’s welcome translation, such an 
assurance as the following: ‘‘That Vischer’s artificial, and, in its 
minuteness, very complicate view of Hamlet’s character in reality 
amounts to a contradiction has, in my opinion, been clearly proved by 
Hebler (p. 125 f.)”. The fact that Hartley Coleridge maintained Dr. 
Ulrici’s opinion as early as 1828 does not seriously affect the situation; 
and Mr. Swinburne’s recent presentation of the same view is not to be 
despised, inasmuch as the suggestion about Hamlet’s having more 
mind than other people to make up seems to point to a still further 
critical advance. 

But if we depart from the sympathetic attitude and become 
systematically critical, what a series of negations have we to go 
through! That summing-up of Goethe’s—which again, with certain 
suggestions of Mr. Grant White and Mr. Furnivall, was anticipated 
by Henry Mackenzie in the Edinburgh Mirror in 1780—how inade- 
quately does it give account of all Hamlet’s actions! How shall we 
conceive of the bold following of the Ghost, the killing of Polonius, 





1 See his article in the Contemporary Review, January, 1883. 
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the stratagem of the substituted letter, and the boarding of the 
pirate-ship, as having been achieved by ‘‘a soul unfit for the per- 
formance” of the ‘ great action” of killing Claudius? How shall 
we reconcile Coleridge’s attractive doctrine of a will paralysed by 
over-intellectuality with such actions as these? Hartley Coleridge, it 
is true, insisted on Hamlet’s strength of character while repeating his 
father’s formula of the ‘abstract intellect an over-balance for the 
active impulses”; but how did he dispose of the paradox? By arguing 
that what ‘ enervates the sinews of Hamlet’s moral being” is ‘the 
preternatural contradiction involved in the duty itself, the irregular 
means through which the duty is promulgated and known’’. That 
suggestion points subtly enough to the artistic fallacy involved in the 
literary use of the supernatural; but who will now support Hartley Cole- 
ridge’s thesis that the ethical purportof ‘‘Hamlet”’ and ‘‘Macbeth” is to 
show ‘‘the evil and confusion which must be introduced into the moral 
world by a sensible communication between natural and supernatural 
beings” ? What about Prospero and Ariel, and Oberon and Titania— 
not to mention the supernaturalism in ‘‘Cymbeline’”’? Hartley, indeed, 
‘dare not aver” that Shakspere ‘“ foresaw or designed the scope” of 
the workings of his genius on the theme in question, an admission which 
quashes the whole suggestion as an explanation of Shakspere’s inten- 
tions. We are left to fall back on Schlegel’s admission of a persisting 
‘‘fraction”, an admission tempered by censure of Hamlet’s faults; or to 
choose between the more comprehensive denunciations of the poor Prince 
by Mr. Furnivall and the naturally equal volume of eulogy from that 
“well of English ...”, Mr. Swinburne. When, however, we 
reflect how readily Hamlet ‘“‘made up his mind” to thrust through 
the arras, we feel constrained to part company with Mr. Swinburne ; 
and Mr. Furnivall’s impassioned enquiries as to why Hamlet does not 
perform his ‘‘duty”’ of stabbing his uncle, unhappily, do not answer 
themselves. 


Progress in the metaphysical school, let it be granted, there has 
been, but it is to be traced to the partial adoption of scientific methods, 
not to any improvement in metaphysical thinking. Critics have simply 
looked at the text with their own eyes, and confessed that the ‘“ over- 
intellectual”? Hamlet is at times extraordinarily prompt in action. 
What they have done since Coleridge has simply been to restate the 
facts which Goethe and Coleridge virtually ignored; thus destroying 
the rounded theories of these poets and to all intents leaving 
“Hamlet” unexplained. And after all, what now has to be done is 
only to carry the scientific method a little further. But it is probable 
that the final step will be resisted as none of the others were; if it 
were only because the first proceeding it involves is a breaking off 
from the idolaters. All conspicuous Shaksperean criticism in the pre- 
sent century has been idolatrous in spirit; that is to say, it has pro- 
ceeded on the unquestioning assumption that, if not all the plays of 
Shakspere, at least the greater ones, are systematically conceived, 
planned, and finished products; and that what Shakspere saw fit to do 
must have been done for the best reasons. This attitude is particularly 
well exemplified in an utterance of Schlegel’s :— 


‘* In an essay on ‘Romeo and Juliet’, written a number of years ago”, 
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says that critic in his twenty-third lecture on Dramatic Literature, ‘‘I went 
through the whole of the scenes in their order, and demonstrated the inward 
necessity of each with reference to the whole ; I showed why such a parti- 
cular circle of characters and relations was placed around the two lovers; I 
explained the signification of the mirth here and there scattered, and justi- 
fiea the use of the occasional heightening given to the poetical colors. 
From all this it seemed to follow unquestionably, that with the exception of 
a few witticisms . . . nothing could be taken away, nothing added, nothing 
otherwise arranged, without mutilating and disfiguring the perfect work. 
I would readily undertake to do the same for all the pieces of Shakspeare’s 
maturer years, but to do this would require a separate book.” 


The force of idolatry could no further go. Though he elsewhere 
admits that ‘‘ Hamlet” ‘‘ resembles those irrational equations in which 
a fraction of unknown magnitude always remains, that will in no way 
admit of solution”, the worshipper here will not even allow that 
Shakspere was so far like other men as to find it necessary at times to 
choose between two or more ways of doing a thing. He is a literary 
king who can do no wrong. For no other poet who ever lived has 
such a claim been made; and though it does seem very certain that 
Shakspere was a quite unparalleled instance of poetic spontaneity, it 
is simply impossible that men of this generation should explicitly assent 
to the Schlegelian dogma that whatever he said was necessarily the 
best thing that could be said in the circumstances. While, however, 
everybody’s reason revolts at the naked extravagance of Schlegel’s 
doctrine, it is to a large extent implicitly accepted by all who fight for 
the different views of Hamlet’s character. It is very dexterously 
veiled in this invitation of Hartley Coleridge: ‘‘ Let us, for a moment, 
put Shakspere out of the question, and consider Hamlet as a real 
person, a recently deceased acquaintance. In real life it is no unusual 
thing to meet with characters every whit as obscure as the Prince of 
Denmark.” ‘The invitation was hardly necessary. What has been 
done by all the critics who have enlarged on the subject is just to 
‘consider Hamlet as a real person”: they have never done anything 
else. And the remark that we meet inconsistent people in real life is 
clearly nothing to the purpose from the writer's point of view. What 
he is arguing in the main is that Shakspere was presenting a character 
and a story which either he had deliberately projected, or which in 
in some unknown way his ‘“‘ genius” projected, through an inherent 
tendency to lead its possessor in the paths of truth. If it is to be 
assumed that Shakspere deliberately but unavowedly drew an inex- 
plicable character because there are inexplicable characters in real 
life, the critic’s ground is gone from under him. When in real life we 
find, in Hartley Coleridge’s pathetically suggestive words, men ‘‘ whose 
sense of rectitude is strong and wise enough to inform and govern a 
world while their acts are the helpless issues of casuality and passion, 
and scarce to themselves appear their own’—we pronounce them 
victims of an obscure cerebral disease; and there is an end of the 
matter. The suggestion comes to nothing, unless we are to make the 
hypothesis that ‘‘ Hamlet” is after all a study of insanity. 


In direct opposition to the sheer fanaticism of Schlegel and the 
subtler mysticism of the Coleridges, we shall do well to place a very 
different utterance by a very different mind; that of a great critic— 
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great though maimed, and far too little appreciated—Edgar Allan 
Poe :— 

‘Tn all commentating upon Shakspere there has been a radical erroi 
never yet mentioned. It is the error of attempting to expound his characters 
—to account for their actions—to reconcile their inconsistencies—not as if 
they were the coinage of a human brain, but as if they had been actual 
existences upon earth. We talk of Hamlet the man, instead of Hamlet the 
dramatis persona—of Hamlet that God, in place of Hamlet that Shakspere, 
created. If Hamlet had really lived, and if the tragedy were an accurate 
record of his deeds, from this record (with some trouble) we might, it is 
true, reconcile his inconsistencies, and settle to our satisfaction his true 
character. But the task becomes the purest absurdity when we deal only 
with a phantom. It is not (then) the inconsistencies of the acting man 
which we have asa subject of discussion—(although we proceed as if it 
were, and thus ‘nevitubly err) but the whims and vacillations—the conflict- 
ing energies and indolences of the poet. It seems to us little less than a 
miracle that this obvious point should have been overlooked.” —Marginalia. 


A reservation which had better be made in approving of this deli- 
verance is that Poe may have been wrong in thinking the “ radical 
error”? he pointed out had never before been mentioned. It is a 
hazardous thing to say that any proposition about Shakspere is new. 
One remembers sympathetically the pleasing sensation—so candidly 
proclaimed—enjoyed by Mr. Furnivall on learning, on 21st December 
1880, what Coleridge thought about Hamlet; and also Dr. Ulrici’s 
belief in the priority of his contradiction cf Schlegel and Goethe. Let 
it simply be said that all the well-known writers on ‘‘ Hamlet ”’ before 
Poe had fallen into the “‘ radical error’’ referred to. 

But to the eye of the average reader by far the more hazardous 
portion of Poe’s proposition is that uncompromising allegation of 
whims, vacillations, and indolences on the part of Shakspere; and to 
make good that is a task one only ventures to undertake because one 
sees that until it is effected all criticism of ‘‘ Hamlet” remains 
methodless, irresponsible, and idolatrous. The ‘‘indolences”’, in point 
of fact, have been ostensibly conceded again and again. Mr. Furni- 
vall, whose idolatry, one admits, is tempered by force of character, 
goes so far as to allow that “the wonderful pace at which [‘‘ Mac- 
beth’’] was plainly written—a feverish haste drives it on—will plainly 
account for many weaknesses in detail”. The trouble is, however, 
that the logical force of these admissions is not recognised ; that it is 
assumed we may have any amount of carelessness of the most obvious 
kind, but none that would be less obvious. Mr. Furnivall, alluding 
to the confusion about Hamlet’s age, the confusion of time in the 
‘“‘Merchant of Venice”, and Desdemona’s speaking after she is stifled, 
tranquilly remarks that ‘“‘So long as Shakspere got his main point, 
his characters right, he didn’t care twopence for accidentals”. As if, 
forsooth, the proper concatenation of incidents in a drama were an 
“accidental”; as if Hamlet’s age mattered nothing; as if right 
arrangement in an acting play were not actually more important than 
subtle portraiture ; and as if the author who could make a suffocated 
person speak again might not do something equally illegitimate in the 
treatment of character ! 

To make it clear of what indolences Shakspere was capable, let us 
briefly analyse the plot of ‘‘Measure for Measure”. The Duke 
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empowers Escalus and Angelo to govern Vienna in his absence; and 
we afterwards find that he goes straightway to Friar Thomas for 
harborage and disguise. But before he has even reached the friar, 
Lord Angelo has made it known throughout Vienna that all houses of 
ill-fame are to be pulled down; and Claudio is arrested on account of 
the pregnancy of Juliet. The action is thus confused at the very 
outset—so noticeably so that it might almost be supposed Shakspere 
on principle approved of reversing the order of time on the stage.’ In 
the opening scene the Duke had professed perfect trust in Angelo; in the 
scene with Friar Thomas he indicates that he is experimenting on his 
deputy while professing to have appointed him in order that the 
disregarded laws may be put in force; he, the Duke, being unwilling 
to seem rigorous. Then, apparently without any delay, Lucio tells 
Isabella of her brother’s imprisonment and death-sentence, letting her 
know at the same time that the Duke is believed not to have gone 
away as he professed to do, though no such view is suggested by the 
deputies. In the second Act, and not later than the day following the 
eg of Angelo and Escalus, the former gives order that 
Claudio be executed next morning. On this same day Isabella comes 
to sue, and is told to come to-morrow forenoon ; and Angelo, on the 
second day of his régime, becomes corrupt. On the same day the 
Duke visits the prison in his friar’s disguise. On the third day 
Isabella again visits Angelo, who makes his attempt on her chastity. 
Her brother was to have been executed at nine on this morning, 
and there has been no mention of a countermand; but in the third Act 
he is still alive, hoping vaguely for pardon, and is sermonised by the 
the Duke. Isabella enters and tells Claudio of Angelo’s insult. As 
she is leaving her brother in disgust, the Duke appears ; takes Isabella 
aside ; tells Claudio, in his experimenting fashion, that he need not 
hope to live, as Angelo has only been testing his sister’s virtue ; and 
immediately afterwards tells Isabella how she may ‘“‘ most uprighte- 
ously do a poor wronged lady a most merited service’. Now his 
narrative is explicit to the effect that Angelo is only contracted to 
Mariana, just as Claudio has been to Juliet. Claudio’s and Juliet’s 
conduct has been reprobated alike by the Duke and Isabella; but 
neither gives a hint of recognising any impropriety in the stratagem 
which makes Angelo and Mariana commit the offence of Claudio and 
Juliet. And it would now appear that the Duke had known Angelo 
to be a mean knave when he appointed him. The stratagem is forth- 
with arranged to be carried into effect on that very night; yet in the 
fourth Act Mariana describes the Duke, who had only two days before 
got his first instruction in friarship, as a man of comfort whose advice 
has often stilled her brawling discontent. At midnight the Provost 
shows Claudio the warrant for his death at 8 a.m. On this the Duke 
enters, and immediately afterwards comes a messenger with an order 
to put Claudio’s execution four hours forward ; and to effect that of 
Barnardine in the afternoon; whereupon the disguised Duke persuades 





1 It has been sought to show that Shakspere’s management of time is skilful 
just in the degree of its arbitrariness; just as it has been held to be a proof of his 
genius that men cannot be sure whether Hamlet was really mad. To answer such 
reasoning, of course, would be idle. The ‘‘two clocks’’ doctrine is a triumph of 
obscurantism. 
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the Provost to send Barnardine’s head instead of Claudio’s, though 
they are unlike; and shows him a letter in the Duke’s handwriting, 
and bearing his seal, which he says announces the Duke’s imminent 
return; concludingly in a particularly confused and huddled speech. But 
the Duke finds Barnardine as unfit to die as to live; and the Provost 
promptly intimates that the hitherto unmentioned pirate Ragozine, 
whe resembles Claudio, has just conveniently died, and that his head 
can be sent as Claudio’s. The Provost is at a loss, however, how to 
spare Barnardine, who was to be beheaded in the afternoon; where- 
upon the Duke persuades him to place both Claudio and Barnardine 
‘in secret holds”, assuring him that within forty-eight hours all will 
be put right. Then the Duke harrows Isabella with the report of her 
brother’s death, in order that she may afterwards have a delightful 
surprise. Escalus and Angelo are next presented discussing the 
Duke’s intimation of his approaching return, the former remarking 
that ‘‘every letter he [the Duke] hath writ hath disvouched other’”’— 
this within two or at most three days; and the latter that ‘his 
actions show much like to madness’. In the closing scene of this act 
Isabella and Mariana take their places in the street through which the 
Duke is to pass; though his entry was to have been made on the day 
after that on which the final stratagem was decided on; and the 
actual entry of the Duke takes place in the fifth Act. 

We have here, then, a play in which the force of much of the 
characterisation is not more remarkable than the carelessness with 
which the plot is elaborated. With those who do not admit as much 
there can be no further discussion. And in allusion to such careless- 
ness Poe’s term ‘indolence” is not unjustifiable, it being almost 
certain that the poet had never taken the trouble to go back on what 
he had written and square his later with his earlier details. Yet, how 
have the appreciative critics treated the play? Mr. Lloyd, certainly, 
pronounces it ‘‘with all its merits, decidedly inferior, judged by the 
standard Shakspere himself provides”; but the majority have occu- 
pied themselves in discussing whether Isabella was lovable, and in 
blaming Shakspere for letting Angelo off so easily. Isabella has been 
blamed or praised by Hazlitt, Coleridge, Knight, Mrs. Jameson, 
Hallam, Mr. and Mrs. Cowden Clarke, Mr. Grant White, Mr. Swin- 
burne, Gervinus, Ulrici, and Mr. Furnivall; but there is almost 
complete unanimity in protesting against Angelo’s escape. Mr. 
Lloyd is prejudiced enough to treat Isabella’s complicity in the Duke’s. 
stratagem as a display of gross moral inconsistency on her part, 
instead of as an oversight on the part of the poet. Now, if I were 
a metaphysician I should set about constructing a theory which should 
show that as this marvellous play clearly transcends the limits of mere 
comedy, and constitutes a satire on life in general, it is impossible 
that it should preserve order, artistic or moral, in its construction, 
or satisfy ordinary notions of character; that the ‘‘fantastical duke 
of dark corners”, playing with life and death and being played upon, 
is an influence such as must suspend ordinary evolution of narrative 
and ordinary poetical justice; and that the hints and half indications 
that he is cracked are subtle expedients to preserve what verisimili- 
tude is possible. In such a theory, as I hope to show later, there 
would be a certain grain of truth; but the proper method would 
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be something very different. The first step would be an examination 
of Shakspere’s originals. In Whetstone’s ‘‘ Promos and Cassandra” 
we find the Angelo (Juriste) not a temporary deputy, but the regular 
governor of the city on behalf of the king of the country; and the 
wronged Isabella (Cassandra) goes for redress to the king’s court. 
Now it was clearly an advantage for dramatic purposes to make the 
city the seat of the ruler, and to make him put a deputy in charge 
and come back; and this alteration Shakspere made. And when we 
find the Duke declaring in the first scene— 


‘Our haste from hence is of so quick condition 
That it prefers itself and leaves unquestioned 
Matters of needful value ”’ ; 


and find, further, the scene with Friar Thomas, which would properly 
come immediately afterwards, only inserted after the arrest of Claudio 
and the exercise of stringent police measures by Angelo—does it not 
become as likely as not that the idea of making the Duke remain dis- 
guised to observe matters was a second thought? And is not the 
introduction of Mariana, without any regard to the possibilities of the 
situation, clearly another afterthought, the result of the feeling that to 
make Isabella actually submit, as Cassandra did, was to wound all 
good feeling? Are we to suppose that the dramatist from the first 
intended to make Isabella lend herself to the stratagem which put 
Mariana and Angelo in the same moral position as her brother and 
Juliet, whose conduct she had deplored? Surely not; though we 
might perhaps bring ourselves to assume he meant us to understand 
that the Duke appointed Angelo in the full knowledge of his base 
behavior to Mariana. In regard to the dealings with the prisoners, 
again, it is quite conceivable that the opportune death of Ragozine, 
whose existence and resemblance to Claudio had not before been men- 
tioned, was devised because the poet felt that death would after all not 
be a good enough disguiser of Barnardine’s features to deceive Angelo, 
or to satisfy the audience, who had seen a Barnardine of a necessarily 
brutalised countenance. Or might it be that Shakspere reflected it 
was better to avoid a mock execution on the stage, which could not 
but be a bungle, and to let the barbarous spectators see a well- 
prepared sham head? A head was wanted, and the circumstance is 
no less striking a proof of the barbarity of the times than the blinding 
scene in ‘‘Lear”. It might indeed be that the poet designed to show 
a new phase of the Duke’s disposition in making him pronounce Bar- 
nardine unfit either to die or live; but in that case he was at least 
delaying unduly over the subsidiary scenes. As for the pardoning of 
Angelo, that, as Mr. Spedding pointed out in his examination of Mr. 
Furnivall’s system of classification (Cornhill Magazine, August 1880), is 
clearly as it is because the Juriste of ‘‘Promos and Cassandra” is 
pardoned ; and because it would be as inexpedient, for ordinary theat- 
rical purposes, to kill the husband of Mariana as to kill the husband 
of Cassandra. Those who have protested against Angelo’s escape are 
idolaters astray ; those who merely say the pardon is won by Mariana’s 
pleading have only half perceived Shakspere’s method, because they 
have not gone to Whetstone’s story. Hallam, in pronouncing the 
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marriage of Isabella and the Duke to be one of Shakspere’s hasty 
half-thoughts, was perhaps nearer the mark. 

What, then, is the general inference from ‘‘ Measure for Measure’’? 
Clearly that Shakspere was capable of constructing a plot in the most 
hasty manner ; preferring to abide by his original; only improving 
its incidents, where clearly necessary, in the most haphazard fashion; 
and not scrupling even to leave an entirely unsatisfactory character 
much as he found it. For Angelo is, for Shakspere, a failure; though 
the play as a whole, with all its reckless makeshifts, is—Mr. Lloyd 
notwithstanding—a wonderful product of his genius; and the elusive 
personality of the Duke almost as subtly fascinating as that of Hamlet 
himself. Now, ‘‘ Measure for Measure” was in all probablity written 
about the same period as ‘ Hamlet”. Mr. Furnivall places it im- 
mediately afterwards on his ‘‘ hook-and-eye” system of fixing the 
chronological relations of the plays by ‘links of likeness” and “‘links 
of difference”, a process by which, one sees, any play Shakspere 
wrote or did not write could be shown to come next in order of com- 
position to any other. But though the hook-and-eye theory is, without 
exception, the most singular fantasy ever excogitated bya commentator, 
the nearness of ‘‘ Measure for Measure” to ‘‘ Hamlet” may be safely 
assumed on other grounds; and there now presses itself more 
insistently than ever the question whether it is to be supposed that 
“Hamlet”? was a deliberately shaped play, and the central character 
a fully-rounded conception. ‘The question is not whether or how far 
Shakspere was original. One of the worst errors of the idolaters is 
their failure to realise that the artistic projections of all poets must 
come under the law of the association of ideas; and that an ‘‘original 
character conception” is a chimera. ‘The reader who can appreciate 
Shakspere’s unparalleled power of imagination and utterance will 
not trouble himself much as to whether the poet’s greatness is affected 
by the fact that he had his characters and their actions suggested to 
him by the writings of othermen. The supremely important pheeno- 
menon in this man’s work is that, let him but imagine any man or 
woman in any situation, he could so live there and in him or her that 
an utterance which, as sketched by any other hand, was ‘“‘thin as 
voices from the grave”, or at best artificial, would under his tingle 
with feeling and vibrate with the breath of life and the throb of the 
heart. We have here at once the highest development of poetic power 
and the most remarkable display of psychological sympathy; and 
neither ceases to be marvellous because it is stimulated into operation, 
as every man’s faculty must be, by contact with the environment. 
Let the reader but take a speech from one of the wholly or partially 
spurious plays and then one of Shakspere’s own, or let him go from 
a page of almost any other old dramatist’s verse to Shakspere’s, and 
see how the ‘tramp of the blood” is felt the instant the transition is 
made; and he will be saved from any anxiety as to Shakspere’s fame 
suffering eclipse from the fullest inquiry into the completeness of his 
character portraiture throughout any play. But to those who have 
been accustomed to regard Shakspere as a mind incapable of any 
laxity beyond a trifling inadvertence, aud, above all, far removed from 
anything like a positive defect in balanced constructive power, it will, 
no doubt, be something of a shock to hear that any of his great plays 
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were, despite the elaborate explanations of the Germans, either im- 
perfectly thought-out or executed with conscious carelessness or per- 
versity. Ere many years, it is to be feared, the shock will have been 
widely experienced. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE famous Marshal Maurice de Saxe, as is known, was the fruit of 
the eccnnection between August the Second, Elector of Saxony and 
King of Poland, and the beautiful Aurora of Konigsmark. By the 
said Marshal Maurice, the celebrated actress Mademoiselle Verriere 
became the mother of a female child who received the name of Marie 
Aurore, and was inscribed in the register of births as the “ daughter 
of Citizen Jean Baptiste de la Riviere, of Paris, and of Marie 
Rinteau, his wife,’ because in the meantime the actress had been 
married to Riviere. This illegitimate grandchild of the King of 
Poland was married at the age of fifteen to an illegitimate son of 
Louis XV., King of Franee. He held the title of Count Arvid- 
Bernhard de Horn, and bore so striking a resemblance to his father 
that Aurore was well-nigh frightened on first seeing him. He was 
French governor in Schelestadt (Alsace). In consequence of his 
being afflicted with an offensive malady, the marriage was only 
formally executed, and they saw each other very seldom. Horn 
survived the marriage only three years. It was not until after twelve 
years had elapsed that the young widow made up her mind to a 
second marriage, which turned out a happy one. Her husband was 
Dupin de Francueil, a man tolerably advanced in years, whom Jean 
Jacques Rousseau mentions in his Confessions, and who was passion- 
ately in love with that author’s mother. An only son, Maurice 
Dupin, was the issue of this marriage. He entered the army, became 
colonel, and afterwards went to Italy under General Bonaparte. 
Here he made the acquaintance of a girl whose handsome features 
and unaffected manners made a deep impression upon him. Her 
name was Sophie Delaborde. In spite of her being a “frivolous” 
creature and the daughter of a Paris bird-seller, he, after having 
lived with her for several years, resolved to marry her; but he was 
careful to conceal the marriage from his mother, who was an out-and- 
out aristocrat. 
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A month after the marriage, Sophie Delaborde presented her 
husband with a daughter, whom he named, after his mother, Aurore, 
to which name were added those of Amantine and Lucile. The birth 
took place in Paris, Rue Meslay ; the father happened to be playing 
on the violin, and an aunt who was present, regarding this as a happy 
omen, remarked: ‘‘She will have luck, for she came into the world 
with music”. This event occurred on the 5th July, 1804, the last 
year of the Republic, and the first of the Empire. George Sand— 
for this was the daughter—preserved the violin as a sacred relic 
during her whole life. It was not long, however, before Dupin’s 
mother heard of the marriage of her son, and took immediate steps 
to have it revoked. She having gone to Paris one day for this 
purpose, Dupin, with the assistance of the concierge’s wife, succeeded 
in playing a trick upon her, by which the infant was smuggled into 
her arms as she went upstairs. She immediately recognised the 
likeness which the little child bore to her beloved son Maurice, and 
her anger gave way. She became reconciled to her son, and bestowed 
her affection on the child, but, although nothing further was said 
about the dissolution of the marriage, she steadfastly refused to make 
the acquaintance of the bird-dealer’s daughter. Finally, however, 
out of love for her son, whom she idolized, she agreed to receive her 
and allowed her to live with her. Soon afterwards she permitted the 
marriage, which had only taken place before the maire, to be 
solemnized in church ; but the two women who were so utterly unlike 
in birth, education, and temperament, were never able entirely to 
agree. 

- the age of four years, Aurore had learnt to read tolerably well, 
and her predilection for romance had begun to manifest itself even 
before she understood what she read. She had a habit of playing 
with the stove, and to prevent an accident her mother used to put an 
unheated foot-stove between four chairs and place her inside. Whilst 
amusing herself with pulling the straw out of the chair-seats, she 
would invent all kinds of stories which she recited aloud. Her 
mother called these her ‘“‘ novels’’, and sometimes assisted her in 
them, whilst her aunt, who was fond of teasing her, would say: 
‘Well, Aurore, is thy prince not out of the wood yet? Has thy 
princess donned her train-skirt and placed her golden crown upon her 
brow?” And the mother declared that she could never proceed with 
her work until Aurore had begun her ‘‘romances between four 
chairs”. It is remarkable that in her memoirs George Sand always 
calls her mother ma mére, whilst she continually styles her grand- 
mother ma bonne maman. It was about this time that her father was 
killed by a fall from his horse, an event which caused great grief at 
Nohant Castle, the mansion of the widow Dupin, situate in the 
Berry. Both mother and wife had loved him with equal tenderness, 
and had in fact been jealous of each other. The little orphan, in her 
turn, now became the object of family jealousy. Both mother and 
grandmother desired to have the control of her education. The old 
man Deschartres, of whom George Sand speaks a great deal, and 
who had been her father’s tutor, now became hers. Though a clever 
physician, he had a habit of administering a certain emetic which he 
regarded as a universal panacea, and she states that, to avoid taking 
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this, she forebore to complain when anything ailed her. To her 
immense satisfaction she learned to write when she was five years 
old, and was also now better able to understand what she read. Along 
with fairy tales, she read Greek mythology. She was fond of copying 
Latin print, invented hieroglyphics and a simplified orthography of 
her own, and by way of exercise used to write letters to her relatives 
and playmates, without any intention, however, of sending them. 

The dissensions between the two ladies at Nohant Castle became 
worse than ever, and at length Aurore’s mother was induced to retire 
on a pension of 2,500 francs to Paris, where she was to attend to the 
education of her natural daughter Caroline, and to leave Aurore to 
the care of her mother-in-law. The child knew and understood very 
little of all these things, but having a strong affection for her mother 
in spite of the treatment she had received from her, she felt the separa- 
tion painfully, the more so as the nurse, to whom she was likewise 
affectionately attached, left at the same time in order to get married. 
As Madame Dupin was in the habit of spending a portion of each year 
in Paris, it was arranged that she and Aurore were to go there in a 
fortnight, but the child was so overwhelmed with grief at being separ- 
ated from her mother, that even the redoubled tenderness of the grand- 
mother was ineffectual to console her. 

The description, in the J/istoire de ma Vie, of her feelings dur- 
ing this period is exceedingly interesting, albeit the story has a 
certain air of improbability about it. Aurore saw her mother in Paris 
daily, walked about with her, and was very fond of her. Without 
attempting to conceal her faults and her previous mode of life, she 
speaks of her generally in terms of great admiration. On their return 
to Nohant, the child gradually got accustomed to her grandmother, 
who began to teach her the rudiments of music, Deschartres still acting 
as her tutor. Her mind was not disturbed by religious education, for 
the old countess, though not an Atheist, despised dogmas and ecclesi- 
astical ceremonies, and had no warm or enthusiastic feeling in favor 
of Catholicism. She esteemed Christ highly, and admired the gospels 
as containing excellent philosophy, but complained that the truth was 
continually mixed up with ridiculous fables. At the age of 10 to 13 
years, and in order to please her bonne maman, Aurore learnt arith- 
metic, Latin, and verse-making; but it was only history, geography, 
literature, and music that afforded her pleasure. Later on, when she 
had other teachers of music, the study began to be disagreeable to 
her. ‘I regarded myself ”’, she says, ‘‘as having no talent for it, but 
since then I have perceived that it was more the tutor’s fault than my 
own. If I had continued under my grandmother’s tuition, I should 
have become a musician, for I am quite cut out for it. The beautiful 
in this art impresses and delights me more than that of any other.” 

At the age of twelve, Aurore wrote some small descriptive stories 
which pleased her grandmother, but as her mother—to whom she sent 
them—treated them with ridicule, they were discontinued. Even at 
this early age her head was filled with ‘‘Corambé”’, mon grand roman 
inédit, over which she pondered sleeping and waking. ‘‘ Corambé”’, 
she remarks, ‘‘ was the god of my idolatry, the form of my religious 
ideal.” For years she continued developing this romance in her 
mind, living herself into it, as it were, until the desire became irre- 
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sistible to provide this religion of her own with a form of worship also 
of her own. She determined to erect an altar to Corambé, and sought 
out for this purpose a lonely grot which she appropriated and adorned, 
visiting it clandestinely. She even sacrificed to her God; but to sacri- 
fice living beings would have seemed to her cruel and barbarous; so 
she conveyed to the grot the birds, beetles, and butterflies which her 
companions brought her, and there set them at liberty. She adorned 
the altar daily with fresh flowers, and in this manner worshipped, as 
she says, ‘‘the great spirit of freedom and protection”. All this 
passed unnoticed for a long time, but at last her frequent absence began 
to be observed, and one day she was followed to her grot, where her 
secret was disclosed. These innocent proceedings met with no objec- 
tion, but Aurore, considering her temple desecrated, destroyed it. 
Although the grandchild of the maitre oiselier Delaborde had gradu- 
ally become reconciled to the old countess, and had even begun to 
cherish a fondness for her, her mother still continued to occupy her 
thoughts. One day she had a quarrel about this subject with the 
housekeeper, for which she was punished with three days’ confinement 
and told that she would be sent to her mother, at which she felt 
highly pleased. Instead of executing this threat, her grandmother 
delivered her a long lecture, in the course of which she spoke dispar- 
agingly of her mother, and tried to impress upon her that by going to 
live with her she would inevitably expose herself to infamy. This 
was more than the child could bear; she took offence, and was fast 
becoming an enfant terrible. She misbehaved herself in all sorts of 
ways, paid no attention to her studies, and of course derived no benefit 
from them. Her mind was completely upset, and to relieve herself 
she had recourse to wild pranks, turning the house upside down with 
her uproarious gambols. Under these circumstances the grandmother 
resolved, with the concurrence of her daughter-in-law and in accord- 
ance with the prevailing custom of the period, to send Aurore to a 
convent. Preference was given to the English establishment in the 
Rue des Fossés Saint Victor at Paris. It has been stated in many of 
the biographies which have appeared of George Sand—with the 
object, doubtless, of imparting greater piquancy to the narrative— 
that at the age of fifteen our authoress was ‘ dexterous in shooting, 
fencing, riding, and dancing’; in short, that she was an amiable but 
mischievous Amazon. ‘The fact is, that from her thirteenth to her six- 
teenth year she remained in the convent, and just at the age of fifteen, 
as we shall presently see, she was remarkably pious and anything but 
addicted to either pistol or sword. On her first entrance into the 
convent the venerable sisters were dismayed at the philosophical 
untowardness with which she crossed herself, testifying as it did to a 
total want of practice in the custom. She was placed in the junior class, 
which consisted of the several divisions of diables (madcaps), bétes 
(stupids), and sages (quiet ones), of the first of which she very soon 
constituted herself the ringleader. She continued to indulge in the 
same wild habits to which she had latterly become addicted at home; 
she was gay, frolicsome, and inexhaustible in the invention of mis- 
chief. Still, she was a general favorite, not only with her companions 
and playmates, but also with the strict nuns, for she was exceedingly 
quiet and docile in school, always attentive, and patient under reproof. 
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She would, at times, commit the greatest irregularities with a serious- 
ness which was ludicrous. At length she was removed into the senior 
class, where she learnt to be more sedate and industrious. During all 
this time ‘‘Corambé ” continued to dwell in her thoughts. She also 
composed a number of alexandrines, and wrote a novel which her 
friends pronounced tedious. Then she wrote a pastoral romance which 
she considered so bad that she burnt it; after which, mental composi- 
tion affording her greater pleasure than the productions of her pen, 
she discontinued writing for some time. 

The continual brooding and meditation to which she abandoned 
herself was, no doubt, the cause of the ‘‘ unaccountable pressure’’, the 
‘indescribable emotion”, which took possession of her at this time, 
and which resulted in what she calls her ‘conversion’. She had just 
completed her fourteenth year ; shortly afterwards, she took the sacra- 
ment, and this 15th of August she then regarded as the happiest day 
of her life. She designates the subsequent period of her convent 
life as a ‘sacred malady” to which she gave herself entirely up. 
Untormented by doubts, she accepted with ecstasy the mysteries of 
Catholicism, held herself aloof from her companions, and became a 
prey to religious illusions. She went to mass every Sunday, and 
sometimes two days in succession. Her ideas wandered into unknown 
and unfrequented regions. She was under the influence of fever, 
and “her pleasure consisted in not philosophising too closely ’’. She 
used to pray alone for hours together in church, giving utterance to 
the inspiration of her heart in her own words, being dissatisfied with 
the prescribed formulas. She gave herself up to asceticism, and im- 
posed upon herself unnecessary and unprofitable penances. The glow- 
ing and masterly psychological description she gives of her condition 
at that time, is, in many respects, calculated to provoke doubt ; on the 
whole, however, it conveys the impression that in the religious rhap- 
sodies of her novels, George Sand is only giving utterance to what 
she actually felt. The first reaction proceeded, probably, not from any 
diminution of her belief, but from other causes. She imagined that 
the superior of the convent had treated unjustly a friend of hers to 
whom she was strongly attached, and was led to ask herself if every- 
thing in the religious world was in reality as perfect as it appeared to 
be. It struck her also that another friend, with whom she was asso- 
ciated in religious exercises, laid too much stress upon the outward 
forms of religion. Her own idea was that the soul alone was concerned, 
that the form was only a secondary consideration, and that exaggerated 
ceremonies only tend to materialise religion. These reflexions, to 
which was added a feeling of bodily weakness, cooled the ardor of her 
religious enthusiasm. She now began to feel remorse and to regard 
herself as a sinner excluded from salvation. Happily the English 
nuns had no desire to encourage their pupils in the indulgence of a 
spirit of ecstasy and asceticism, and the practical advice which her 
father confessor gave her was, to change Peel her mode of life, 
to take bodily nourishment, to amuse herself, and to resume her inter- 
course with her companions. She was sensible enough to take the 
advice, and to adopt a more cheerful mode of life, and the beneficial 
result was health, both to body and mind. The crisis of her religious 
fervor was past, and although she had not wholly given up the inten- 
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tion of taking the veil, her resolution was shaken and she became 
tranquil and happy. 

Her grandmother regarded these conventual propensities with dis- 
may, and, lest they should assume a more serious aspect, she took her 
away from the convent. Aurore was greatly distressed at this, for she 
had begun to look upon the institution, in which she had spent three 
years, as an earthly paradise. She was still more painfully affected 
when her guardian, in view of her own approaching death, began to talk 
of having her married. This was a subject which above all others she 
dreaded, and she was glad to be able to retire to Nohant without the 
project being realised. Her bodily health was now perfectly re-estab- 
lished, and her mind tranquil. As the countess became daily more 
and more feeble, the girl was left pretty much to her own uncontrolled 
desires and inclinations. She was indefatigable in riding, in gymnas- 
tics, in the study of languages and the fine arts, devoting to each a 
certain number of hours daily; but the greater portion of her time 
was devoted to reading. She ransacked the eastle library and devoured 
its contents. She read, amongst other things, ‘ Le génie du Christi- 
anisme,’’ which had been recommended to her by her Paris confessor. 
From this work she learnt that Catholicism had struck into a new 
path, and that the majority of its adherents were dissatisfied with the 
religion which at the English convent was considered as the acme of 
perfection. She exchanged Thomas-4-Kempis for Chateaubriand, and 
soon conceived other ideas. She no longer thought of taking the veil, 
but determined to devote herself to a career of usefulness, and sought 
to draw pleasure and instruction from every good book on which she 
could lay her hands. She read Locke, Aristotle, and Leibnitz, though 
a girl of sixteen can scarcely be expected to comprehend the writings 
of these authors, or to profit by them. Finally she came to Rousseau. 
This writer suited her exactly; for her he was the herald par excellence 
of the great doctrines of equality and fraternity, under whose mighty 
influence her life was to be passed. Whilst she was hesitating 
whether to sympathise with Catholicism, or turn her back upon it, 
Jean Jacques came and preached to her of liberty, equality, and love. 
He, at least, was easy to understand; his passion overpowered, his 
style captivated her. Watching through the long hours of the night 
at the bedside of her grandmother during her last long and fatal illness, 
she began to brood over René and Byron. She mourned over the 
poor and oppressed ; she thought the world was turned upside down, 
and was aillicted with suicidal mania. In a word, she was passing 
through her period of Weltschmerz, and although she soon overcame 
this state of mind, a few leading ideas belonging to that time stamped 
themselves indelibly upon her memory, and to these she clung with 
remarkable tenacity during the remainder of her life. ‘There is some- 
thing of Rousseau in her style, and of Chateaubriand in her social 
views, of which she was never able to divest herself. 

A sad time it was for Aurore which followed the death of the 
Lady of Nohant. Nohant Castle now became her own property, but 
the will contained a clause which perpetuated the exclusion of the 
mother from all participation in the bringing up of her daughter, 
and appointed a relative as her guardian. Madame Dupin, who was 
excessively annoyed at this, stood upon her legal rights, dishonored 
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her mother-in-law in her grave, and rendered herself extremely 
obnoxious to her daughter, who, as the mother would neither allow 
her to return to the convent nor to reside at Nohant, consented to 
accompany her to Paris. The consequence was that all her relatives 
on the father’s side turned their backs upon her. Added to this was 
the ill-treatment which she soon began to experience from her mother, 
and into the details of which she enters with unpleasing amplitude 
in her memoirs. No daughter, even if she were the best writer in the 
world, is justified in so exposing the faults of a mother, and especially 
such as are committed against herself. She was unable to adapt 
herself to the circumstances and to seek consolation in study; life 
became every day more insupportable, and her mother more ill- 
natured and irritable, insomuch that Aurore was led to regard her 
as insane. Offers of marriage were made only to be refused, for she 
had again conceived the idea of taking the veil. At last the scene 
changed. Her mother, observing Aurore’s mental sufferings and 
impaired health, bethought herself of sending her for a few months 
to Plessis. There, in the society of a plain but respectable family, her 
body and mind assumed a healthier tone, and the happy domestic 
circle into which she had been thrown taught her that marriage has 
its advantages. Here she made the acquaintance of Casimir 
Dudevant, a young friend of the family with whom she was residing ; 
and after a short intimacy he ended by proposing for her hand. We 
have seen, in several biographies of George Sand, the most ridiculous 
assertions made respecting this young man, some making him old, 
bald, and grey, whilst others again have oalevated him to the rank 
of amarquis. The fact is, he had no title of nobility whatever, and 
so far from being either old, bald, or grey, he was only 27 years of 
age, with handsome blond hair, and a character against which nothing 
evil could be alleged. After a brief delay, caused by the whimsical 
conduct of Aurore’s mother, who several times gave her consent and 
several times withdrew it, the young couple were married on the 
22nd of September, 1822, shortly after the bride had completed her 
eighteenth year. There has been much discussion as to whether the 
marriage was a voluntary act on the part of Aurore, or not; some 
date its origin from the lifetime of her grandmother, who, it is 
alleged, arranged it against the will of both her daughter-in-law and 
her grandchild. Apart from the circumstance, however, of the old 
countess having long been dead, the Histoire de ma Vie places the fact 
beyond dispute that George Sand’s marriage was entered into of 
her own free will. It was her mother only who during the negotia- 
tions had thrown impediments in the way. In her memoirs she never 
mentions her mother again after the marriage; save when, speaking 
of her death, which happened several years after, she describes their 
latter relations in a manner partly pathetic, partly repulsive. 

The young couple took up their residence at Nohant, where 
Aurore now began to interest herself in feminine occupations, which 
hitherto she had entirely neglected, and on the moral advantages of 
which her memoirs contain a lengthy essay. In the summer of 1823 
she went to Paris, where, on the 30th of June, she gave birth to her 
son Maurice, now so well known both as an author and a painter. 
She spent the winter at Nohant, occupied with her little child. At 
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first Monsieur and Madame Dudevant lived peaceably and amicably 
together, but her superior attainments on the one hand, added to his 
coldness and indifference on the other, soon rendered them both 
unhappy. No fellowship of mind or community of soul existed 
between them. Neither of them desired to conceal anything from 
the other, but there was no subject on which they could discourse. 
‘We never quarrelled;”’ she says, ‘‘on the contrary, I tried hard to 
see everything with his eyes, but no sooner had I put myself in 
unison with his ideas than I found myself in contradiction with my 
own, and fell into inexpressible sadness.” She was dissatisfied with 
the alterations he began to make in the house, grounds, and gardens, 
in 1824, and in order to dissipate her melancholy, at the suggestion 
of her husband, she went to spend the summer of that year in 
Plessis, with the same excellent family where she had first made his 
acquaintance. At the time of Louis XVIII.’s death, she and her 
husband occupied a villa in Ormesson, near Paris; afterwards they 
went to reside in Paris, on which occasions she paid a visit to the 
English convent, this time not to be received as a nun, but to show 
her infant son. On her 21st birthday she undertook an excursion to 
the Pyrenees, respecting which there is a short diary in her memoirs. 
Returning to Nohant Castle after one year’s absence, she left it very 
seldom during the next five years, and only for a few days at a time. 
She occupied herself with domestic affairs, and whilst her husband 
devoted himself to the occupations he found most agreeable, and 
chose the society most congenial to his own tastes, she gathered 
around her a small circle of friends of both sexes. He had no taste 
for the studies of his wife, and no sympathy with her contemplative 
nature. ‘I never”, she says, ‘‘spoke to him of my inward struggles ; 
he would have understood nothing of an anguish of mind that he had 
never felt.” 

In September 1828 Aurore gave birth to a daughter who was 
named Solange after the patroness saint of the Berry; but, alas! the 
evanescent consolation which this event brought with it faded away 
like a dream, and left her as wretched and inconsolable as ever. Soon 
after she received a visit from Jules Sandeau, then a man of rising 
talent, and now one of the most distinguished members of the French 
Academy. He at once recognised her talents and tastes, which were 
akin to his own, and conceived a strong affection for her. In him she 
found that encouragement and sympathy which were totally wanting 
in her husband. Néraud the botanist—whom she styled as ‘‘ Le Mal- 
gache ’—equally sympathised with her condition. With him she 
studied botany by way of amusement, and we may trace the result of 
these studies in some of her ‘‘ Lettres d’un Voyageur—( Lettres a propos 
de Botanique)’”. At last this good-natured man departed, driven 
away by the jealousy of Madame Dudevant. 

Aurore had found the sum allowed by her husband for household 
expenses insufficient for this purpose, and a year after their marriage 
she had given the reins of domestic government entirely into his 
hands. Since then, she had been obliged to apply to him for every 
franc she required for her own personal use. She had even given up 
the 1500 franes per annum which had been secured to her by the 
marriage settlement for the requirements of her toilet. No longer 
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able to afford pecuniary aid to the poor whom she had taken under her 
protection, she now constituted herself their gratuitous adviser, phy- 
sician, and apothecary, having learnt a little of medicine from old 
Deschartres. Her charitable feeling was one of her finest qualities, 
but her limited resources prevented its exercise, and her dependence 


upon her husband being repugnant to her made her long for the — 


possession of means of her own. It was this idea which more than any 
other determined her to become a writer. She relates that, whilst 
writing at Nohant for her own amusement, she found she possessed 
the faculty of writiug quickly, continuously, and without effort; that 
ideas flowed from her pen as if of their own accord; and she thought 
she possessed sufficient knowledge of human nature to enable her 
to pourtray character. She felt that of all the things of which she 
was capable literature afforded her the greatest chance of success, and 
would be the most remunerative. She had not sufficient contidence 
in herself to be ambitious, and she could not, as she tells us, ‘rely 
upon her small amount of genius”. But her love of nature, her 
capacity for analysing feelings and delineating character, seemed to 
her to form a sufficient foundation for a beginning, and she hoped 
at the same time that the circle of her ideas would widen as soon 
as she became better acquainted with men and things. Having 
pondered over all this to her own satisfaction, she proposed one day 
to her husband that henceforward she should be allowed to spend 
three months alternately at Paris and at Nohant, taking’ with her her 
daughter Solange, whilst Maurice was to remain with him under the 
care of the tutor who had enjoyed her confidence for many years; and 
to defray the expenses of her residence in Paris, she was to be allowed 
the 1,500 francs per annum, which in any case belonged to her. This 
sum, which was to be spread over six months and paid at the rate 
of 250 francs a month, was certainly not extravagant; but as her 
object in going to the metropolis was to write, this would secure her 
a larger income. Monsieur Dudevant gave his consent to this pro- 
posal, thinking probably that it was nothing but a whim of which his 
wife would doubtless soon grow tired. 

In 1831, then, pursuant to this arrangement, Aurore Dudevant 
Dupin proceeded to Paris, accompanied by her little daughter. Her 
first duty was to pay a visit to the Rue des Fossés Saint Victor, but the 
nuns could neither console her, nor solve the social problem for her, 
and her awakened energy did not suffer her long to remain inactive. 
As she had determined to keep aloof from most of her relatives, she 
paid a visit to each once for all. She went, accordingly, to her 
mother-in-law, who, on hearing that it was Aurore’s intention to write 
books, pronounced the idea to be a singular one, but on the whole did 
not discourage it. She only begged that the family name of Dude- 
vant ‘“‘might not appear on the title-pages of printed books”. This 
the future authoress promised, and she has kept her word. 


(To be eontinesd.) 
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Che Arrational Ruot, 


By GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
Autor or “An Unsocran Soctranist’’, Ere. 
——+>—_— 
CHaprer I, 
Ar seven o’clock on a fine evening in April, the gas had just been 
lighted in a room on the first floor of a house in York Road, Lambeth. 
A man, recently washed and brushed, stood on the hearthrug before 
a pier glass, arranging a white necktie, part of his evening dress. 
He was about thirty, well grown, and fully developed muscularly. 
There was no cloud of vice or trouble upon him: he was concentrated 
and calm, making no tentative movements of any sort (even a white tie 
did not puzzle him into fumbling), but acting with a certainty of aim 
and consequent economy of force, dreadful to the irresolute. His face 
was brown; but his auburn hair classed him as a fair man. 

The apartment, a drawingroom with two windows, was dusty and 
untidy. The paint and wall paper had not been renewed for years; 
nor did the pianette, which stood near the fireplace, seem to have 
been closed during that time; for the interior was dusty, and the 
inner ends of the keys begrimed. On a table between the windows 
were some tea things, with a heap of milliner’s materials, and a brass 
candlestick which had been pushed back to make room for a partially 
unfolded cloth. There was a second table near the door, crowded 
with coils, batteries, a galvanometer, and other electrical apparatus. 
The mantelpiece was littered with dusty letters; and two trays of 
Doulton ware which ornamented it were filled with accounts, scraps 
of twine, buttons, and rusty keys. 

A shifting rustling sound as of somebody dressing, which had for 
some minutes been audible through the folding doors, now ceased; 
and a handsome young woman entered. She had thick black hair, 
fine dark eyes, an oval face, a clear olive complexion, and an elastic 
figure. She was incompletely attired in a petticoat that did not hide 
her ankles, and stays of bright red silk, with white laces and seams. 
Quite unconcerned at the presence of the man, she poured out a cup 
of tea, carried it to the mantelpiece, and began to arrange her hair 
before the glass. He, without looking round, completed the arrange- 
ment of his tie; looked at it earnestly for a moment; and said, ‘“‘ Have 
you got a pin about you?”’ 

‘*'There is one in the pincushion on my table,” she said; ‘but I 
think it’s a black one. I dont know where the deuce all the pins go 
to.” Then, casting off the subject, she whistled a long and florid 
cadenza, and added, by way of instrumental interlude, a remarkably 
close imitation of a violoncello. Meanwhile the man went into her 
room for the pin. On his return she suddenly became curious, and 
said, ‘‘ Where are you going to-night, if one may ask ?” 

““T am going out.” 

She looked at him for a moment, and turned contemptuously to the 
mirror, saying, ‘‘'Thank you. Sorry to be inquisitive.” 

“Tam going to sing for the Countess of Sunbury at a concert at 
Wandsworth.” 
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“Sing! You! The Countess of Bunbury! Does she live at 
Wandsworth?” 

“No. She lives in Park Lane.” 

“Oh! I beg her pardon.” The man made no comment on this; 
and she, after looking doubtfully at him to assure herself that he was 
in earnest, continued, ‘‘How does the Countess of Whatshername 
come to know you, pray?” 

‘Why not?” 

A long pause ensued. Then she said: ‘“Stuff!”; but she did not 
feel sure that he was not telling the truth. Her exclamation had no 
apparent effect on him until he had buttoned his waistcoat and 
arranged his watch chain. Then he glanced at a sheet of pink 
paper which lay on the mantelpiece. She snatched it at once, opened 
it, stared incredulously at it, and said, 

“Pink paper, and scalloped edges! How filthily vulgar! I 
thought she was not much of a Countess. Ahem! ‘Parnassus 
Society for the Propagation of the Arts. A concert will be given at 
the Savings Bank, Wandsworth, on Tuesday, the 25th April, by the 
Countess of Sunbury, assisted by the following ladies and gentlemen. 
Miss Elinor McQuench’—such a name! ‘ Miss Marian Lind’—who’s 
Miss Marian Lind?” 

‘How should I know?” 

**T only thought, as she is a pal of the Countess, that you would 
most likely be intimate with her. ‘Mrs. Leith Fairfax.’ There is a 
Mrs. Leith Fairfax who writes novels, and very rotten novels they are, 
too. Who are the gentlemen? ‘Mr. Marmaduke Lind’—brother to 
Miss Marian, I suppose. ‘Mr. Edward Conolly’—save the mark: 
they must have been rather hard up for gentlemen when they put you 
down as one. The Conolly family is looking up at last. Hm! nearly 
a dozen altogether. ‘Tickets will be distributed gratis to the families 
of working men by the Rev. George Lind’—pity they didnt engage 
Jenny Lind on purpose to sing with you—‘ secretary to the Society. 
A limited number of front seats at one shilling. Please turn over. 
Part I. Symphony in F: Haydn. Arranged for four English con- 
certinas by Julius Baker. Mr. Julius Baker; Master Julius Abt 
Baker ; Miss Lisette Baker (aged 8); and Miss Totty Baker (aged 63)’. 
Good Lord! ‘Song: Rose softly blooming: Spohr. Miss Marian 
Lind.’ I wonder whether she can sing! ‘ Polonaise in A flat major: 
Chopin’—what rot! As if working people cared about Chopin. 
Miss Elinor McQuench is a fool, I see. ‘Song: J/ balen.’ Of course : 

knew you would try that. Oho! Here’s something sensible at last. 
‘Nigger melody. Uncle Ned. Mr. Marmaduke Lind, accompanied 
by himself on the banjo.’ 


Dum, drum. Dum, drum. Dum, drum. Dum— 
‘ And there was an ole’ nigga; and his name was Uncle Ned ; 
An’ he’s dead long ago, long ago. 
And he had no hair on the top of his head 
In the place where the wool ought to grow.’ 


Mr. Marmaduke Lind will get a double encore; and no one will take 
the least notice of you or the others. ‘Recitution. The Faithful 
Soul. Adelaide Proctor. Mrs. Leith Fairfax.’ Well, this certainly 
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is a blessed attempt to amuse Wandsworth. Another reading by the 
Rey. vs 

Here Conolly, who had been putting on his overcoat, picked the 
programme deftly from his sister’s fingers, and left the room. She, 
after damning him very heartily, returned to the glass, and continued 
dressing, taking her tea at intervals until she was ready to go out; 
when she sent for a cab, and bade the driver convey her to the Bijou 
Theatre, Soho. . 

Conolly, on arriving at the Wandsworth Savings Bank, was directed 
to the secretary’s office, which served as green room on this occasion. 
He was greeted by a clean shaven young clergyman who protested 
that he was glad to see him there, but did not offer his hand. Conolly 
thanked him briefly, and went without further ceremony to the table, 
where he placed his hat and overcoat on a heap of similar garments. 
Then he looked at his programme, and calculated how soon his turn 
to sing would come. ‘Then he unrolled his music, and placed two 
copies of ‘‘ // balen” ready to his hand upon the table. Having made 
these arrangements with a self-possession that quite disconcerted the 
clergyman, he turned to examine the rest of the company. 

His first glance was arrested by the beauty of a young lady with 
light brown hair and gentle grey eyes, who sat near the fire. Beside 
her, on a lower chair, was a small, lean, and very restless young 
woman with keen dark eyes staring defiantly from a worn face. These 
two were attend: by a jovial young gentleman with curly auburn 
hair, who was twanging a banjo, and occasionally provoking an 
exclamation of annoyance from the restless girl by requesting her 
opinion of his progress in tuning the instrument. Near them stood a 
tall man, dark and handsome. He seemed unused to his present cir- 
cumstances, and contemptuous both of the company and of the object 
for which they were assembled. 

The clergyman, who had just conducted to the platform an elderly 
professor in a shabby frock coat, followed by three well washed chil- 
dren, each of whom carried a concertina, now returned and sat down 
beside a middle-aged lady, who made herself conspicuous by using a 
gold framed eyeglass so as to convey an impression that she was an 
exceedingly keen observer. 

‘“‘It is fortunate that the evening is so fine,” said the clergyman 
to her. 

* Yes, is it not, Mr. Lind?” 

‘“‘ My throat is always affected by bad weather, Mrs. Leith Fairfax. 
I shall be so handicapped by the inevitable comparison of my elocu- 
tion with yours, that I am glad the weather is favorable to me, though 
the comparison is not.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Fairfax, with decision. ‘I am not in the least 
an orator. I can repeat a poem: that is all. Oh! I hope I have not 
broken my glasses.”’ They had slipped from her nose to the floor. Conolly 
picked them up, turned them with his fingers like one used to handle 
mechanical contrivances, and straightened them. 

‘‘No harm done, madame,” said he, handing them to her. 

“Thank you. You are very kind, very kind indeed.” Conolly 
nodded, and turned again towards the other group. 

‘* Who is that ?” whispered Mrs. Fairfax to the clergyman. 
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‘*Some young man who attracted the attention of the Countess by 
his singing. He is only a workman.” 

““Indeed! Where did she hear him sing?” 

‘‘In her son’s laboratory, I believe. He came there to put up some 
electrical machinery, and sang into a telephone for their amusement. 
You know how fond Lord Jasper is of mechanics. Indeed it was he, 
rather than the Countess, who thought of getting him to sing for us.” 

‘* How very interesting! I saw that he was clever when he spoke 
tome. There is so much in trifles—in byplay, Mr. Lind. Now, his 
manner of picking up my glass had his entire history in it. You will 
also see it in the solid development of his head. That young man 
deserves to be encouraged.” 

‘*You are very generous, Mrs. Leith Fairfax. It would not be 
well to encourage him too much, however. You must recollect that 
he is not used to society. Injudicions encouragement might perhaps 
lead him to forget his real place in it.” 

“Tdo not agree with you, Mr. Lind. You do not read human 
nature as I do. You know that I am an expert. I see men as he sees 
a telegraph instrument, quite uninfluenced by personal feeling.” 

“True, Mrs. Leith Fairfax. But the heart is deceitful above 
all things and des at least I should say—. That is, you will 
admit that the finest perception may err in its estimate of the 
inscrutable work of the almighty.” 

“Doubtless. But really, Mr. Lind, human beings are so shallow! 
I assure you there is nothing at all inscrutable about them to a 
trained analyst of character. It may be a gift, perhaps; but people’s 
minds are to me only little machines made up of superficial motives.” 

““T say,” said the young gentleman with the banjo, interrupting 
them; ‘have you got a copy of ‘ Rose softly blooming’ there ?”’ 

“I!” said Mrs. Fairfax. ‘‘ No, certainly not.” 

“Then it is all up with the concert. Douglas has forgotten 
Marian’s music; and there is nothing for Nelly—I beg pardon, I mean 
Miss McQuench—to play from. She is above playing by ear.” 

‘“*T cannot play by ear,” said the restless young lady. 

“It is hardly worth remarking that I did not forget Miss Lind’s 
music,” observed the tall man, coldly. ‘I conceived it to be the 
duty of a servant, or a retriever, to carry about the necessary luggage.” 

‘Having nobody half so intelligent as the one or so trustworthy 
as the other to depend on,” said Miss McQuench, ‘‘I brought my own 
music; and I am very sorry I had not the good sense to bring Marian’s 
too. 

‘“‘ Bravo, Nelly! Bravo!” cried the banjo player. The tall man 
turned haughtily away. 

“Tf you will sing ‘Coal black Rose’ instead, Marian, I can 
accompany you on the banjo, and back you up in the chorus. The 
Wandsworthers—if they survive the concertinas—will applaud the 
change as one man.” 

‘Joking apart though, Marmaduke,” said the beautiful young 
lady anxiously; “what shall I do? If somebody will vamp an 
accompaniment, I can get on very well without any music. But if I 
try to play for myself I shall break down.” 

Conolly here stepped aside, and beckoned to the clergyman. 
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* That young man wants to speak to you,” whispered Mrs. Fairfax. 

“Oh, indeed. Thank you,” said the Rev. Mr. Lind, stiffly. “I 
suppose I had better see what he requires.” 

‘**T suppose -you had,” said Mrs. Fairfax, with some impatience. 

‘‘T dout wish to intrude where I have no business,” said Conolly 
quietly to the clergyman ; ‘‘ but I can play that lady’s accompaniment, 
if she will allow me.” 

‘‘T am sure she will not object,” said the other, relieved by the 
offer. ‘‘ Your services will be most acceptable. Excuse me for one 
moment, whilst I inform Miss Lind.” 

He crossed the room to the lady, and said in a lower tone, “I think 
I have succeeded in arranging the matter, Marian. That young man 
says he will play for you.” 

‘“‘T hope he can play,” said Marian doubtfully. ‘‘ Who is he?” 

‘His name is Conolly. Jasper told us about him.” 

Miss Lind’s eyes lighted. ‘Is that he?” she whispered, glancing 
curiously across the room at him. ‘ Bring him and introduce him to 
us.” 

“IT do not think it can be necessary to introduce this young 
workman to your sister,” said Douglas, without lowering his voice 
sufficiently to prevent Conolly from hearing him. The clergyman 
hesitated. 

“It is quite necessary: I do not know what he must think of us 
already,” said Marian, ashamed, and looking apprehensively at Conolly. 
He was staring deliberately at Douglas, who. after a vain attempt to 
ignore him, had eventually to turn away. The Rev. Mr. Lind then 
led the electrician forward, and avoided a formal presentation by saying 
genially, 

‘“‘ Here is My. Conolly, who will extricate us from all our difficulties.” 

Miss MecQuench nodded. Miss Lind bowed. Marmaduke shook 
hands good-naturedly, and retired somewhat abashed, thrumming his 
banjo. Just then a faint sound of clapping was followed by the return 
of the quartet party, upon which Miss Lind rose and moved hesitat- 
ingly toward the platform. 

“Permit me,” said Douglas, offering his hand. 

‘¢ Nonsense, Sholto,” said she, laughing. ‘They will expect you 
to do something if you appear with me.” 

* Allow me, Marian,” said the clergyman, as Douglas, frowning, 
bowed and stood aside. She, pretending not to notice her brother, 
turned towards Conolly, who at once passed the Rev. George, and led 
her to the platform. 

‘The original key ?”’ he enquired, as they mounted the steps. 

‘‘T dont know,” she said, alarmed. 

For a moment he was taken aback. Then he said, ‘‘ What is the 
highest note you can sing?” 

“IT can sing A sometimes—only when I am alone. I dare not 
attempt it before people.” 

Conolly sat down, knowing now that Miss Lind was a commonplace 
amateur. He had been contrasting her with his sister, greatly to the 
disparagement of his home life; and he was disappointed to find the 
lady break down where the actress would have succeeded so well. 
Consoling himself with the reflexion that if Miss Lind could not rap 
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out a B flat like Susanna, neither could she rap out an oath, he played 
the accompaniment much better than Marian sang the song. Meanwhile, 
Miss McQuench, listening jealously in the green-room, hated herself 
for her inferior skill. 

“Cool, and reserved, is the modern Benjamin Franklin,’ observed 
Marmaduke to her. 

‘*‘ Better a reserved man who can do something than a sulky one 
who can do nothing,” she said, glancing at Douglas, with whom the 
clergyman was striving to converse genially. 

‘** Exquisite melody, is it not, Mr. Douglas?” said Mrs. Fairfax. 

**T do not care for music,” said Douglas. ‘I lack the maudlin 
disposition in which the taste usually thrives.” 

‘*Mr. Douglas despises everything that he has no faculty for. He 
understands his own dignity far too well to court exposure by pretend- 
ing to musical knowledge.” 

“Miss McQuench is always ready to answer for me,” said Douglas 
coldly ; ‘‘and doubtless she is well qualified to do so, though she can 
hardly sympathize with the value that I confess I place on personal 
dignity.” 

‘** On the contrary,” retorted Miss McQuench, ‘I cannot conceive 
anything better calculated to excite sympathy than the spectacle of a 
man devoting his life to self-worship.” 

Douglas dropped his eyelids as if ashamed of the bitterness of his 
assailant, and, without taking further notice of her, entered into con- 
versation with Mrs. Fairfax. 

Meanwhile, Miss Lind had sung her song, and had received a round 
of grateful but not enthusiastic applause. 

‘‘Thank you, Mr. Conolly,” she said, as she left the platform. 
‘*T am afraid that Spohr’s music is too good for the people here. Dont 
you think so?” 

“‘ Not a bit of it,” replied Conolly. ‘It is only that they will not 
admire a song because it is classical, or by this, that, or the other com- 
poser. They wont take Spohr’s good intentions for granted unless 
you realize them.” 

Miss Lind colored, and returned in silence to her seat beside Miss 
McQuench, feeling that she had exposed herself to a remark that no 
gentleman would have made. 

‘‘Now then Nelly,” said Marmaduke; ‘‘the parson is going to 
call time. Keep up your pecker. Come, get up, get up.” 

“Do not be so boisterous, Duke,” said Marian. ‘It is bad 
enough to have to face an audience, without being ridiculed before- 
hand.” 

‘**Marian,”’ said Marmaduke; “‘if you think Nelly will hammer a love 
of music into the British workman, you err. Most of them get their 
living by hammering; and they will most likely resent feminine com- 
petition. Bang! There she goes. Pity the sorrows of a poor old 
piano; and let us hope its trembling limbs wont come through the 
floor.” 

‘* Really, Marmaduke,” said Marian impatiently, ‘‘ you are exces- 
sively foolish. You are like a boy fresh from school.” 

Marmaduke, taken aback by her sharp tone, sat down laughing. 
“You have put Marian in a rage for once, my boy,” he cried, shak- 
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ing his left hand with his right. ‘‘ Three cheers for you! That is 
the first time I ever saw you lose your temper, Marian. I’m awfully 
sorry, of course; but I am glad I saw it just for once. Hallo, Douglas; 
you dont look very amiable. I have no objection to your scowling, if 
you enjoy it; provided you do it in a strictly impersonal way. At 
present you look as though you were scowling at me.” 

Douglas regarded Marmaduke for a moment with increased severity. 
Then, changing his expression to one of tenderness, he bent towards 
Marian and said in a low voice, 

“You are tired of this place. The room, too, is very draughty. 
I fear it will give you cold. Let me drive you home now. An apology 
can be made for whatever else you are supposed to do for these people. 
Let me get your cfoak and call a cab.” 

Marian laughed. ‘‘ Thank you, Sholto,” she said; ‘but I assure 
you I am quite happy. Pray do not look offended because I am not 
so uncomfortable as you think I ought to be.” 

‘“‘T am glad you are happy,” said Douglas in his former cold tone. 
““T fear my presence is rather a drawback to your enjvyment than 
otherwise.” 

“T told you not to come, Sholto; but you would. Why not adapt 
yourself to the circumstances, and be agreeable ? ” 

‘**T am not conscious of being disagreeable.” 

**T did not mean that. —Or stay! I suppose I did mean it. I do 
not like to see you making an enemy of everyone in the room, and 
forcing me to say things that I know must hurt you.” 

“To the enmity of your new associates I am supremely indifferent, 
Marian. ‘To that of your old friends I am accustomed. I am not in 
the mood to be lectured on my behavior at present: besides, the 
subject is hardly worth pursuing. May I gather from your remarks 
that I shall gratify you by withdrawing ?” 

“Yes,” said Marian, flushing slightly, and looking steadily at 
him. Then, controlling her voice with an effort, she added, ‘Do 
not try again to browbeat me into telling you a falsehood, Sholto.” 

Douglas looked at her in surprise. Before he could answer, Miss 
McQuench reappeared. 

** Well, Nelly,” said Marmaduke ; ‘is there any piano left?” 

‘Not much,” she replied, with a sullen laugh. ‘I never played 
worse in my life.” 

‘‘ Wrong notes ? or deficiency in the sacred fire ?”’ 

** Both.” 

“‘T believe your song comes next,” said the clergyman to Conolly, 
who had been standing apart, listening to Miss McQuench’s per- 
formance. 

‘* Who is to accompany me, sir?” 

*¢ \h—ah—Miss McQuench will, I am sure,” replied the Rev. Mr. 
Lind, smiling nervously. Conolly looked grave. The young lady 
referred to closed her teeth with a snap, frowned, and said nothing. 
Marmaduke chuckled. 

‘Perhaps you would rather play your own accompaniment,” said 
the clergyman. 

Conolly shook his head decisively, and said, ‘‘I can do only one 
thing at a time, sir.” 


? 
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“Oh, they are not very critical: they are only workmen,” said 
the clergyman, and then reddened deeply as Marmaduke gave him a 
very perceptible nudge. 

“T must not take advantage of that, as I am only a workman 
myself,” said Conolly. ‘‘I had rather leave the song out than 
accompany myself.” 

‘**Pray dont suppose that I wish to be disagreeable, Mr. Lind,” 
said Miss McQuench, as the company looked doubtfully at her; ‘ but 
I have disgraced myself too completely to trust my fingers again. I 
should spoil the song if I played the accompaniment.” 

“‘T think you might try, Nell,” said Marmaduke reproachfully. 

‘“*T might,” retorted Miss McQuench ; “ but I wont.” 

“If somebody doesnt go out and do something, there will be a 
shindy,” said Marmaduke. 

Marian hesitated a moment and then rose. “I ama very indifferent 
player,” she said; ‘‘but since no better is to be had, I will venture :— 
if Mr. Conolly will trust me.”’ 

Conolly bowed. Douglas moved as though to remonstrate. 

“If you would rather not,” said Miss McQuench, shamed into 
remorse, ‘‘I will try the accompaniment. But I am sure to play it 
all wrong.” 

“You are, Nelly,” said Marmaduke. ‘ You have lost your 
chance ; and you shall not touch the piano if you were a hundred 
times as willing, just to punish you for being sulky.” 

‘“*T think Miss McQuench had better play,” said Douglas sternly. 


Conolly looked at Marian, received a reassuring glance, and went 
to the platform with her without further ado. She was not a sympa- 
thetic accompanyist; but, not knowing this, she was not at all put out 
by it. She felt too that she was, as became a lady, giving the work- 
man a lesson in courtesy which might stand him in stead when he 
next accompanied ‘‘ Rose, softly blooming”. She was a little taken 
aback on finding that he not only had a rich baritone voice, but was, 
as far as she could judge, an accomplished singer, pronouncing Italian 
with ease, and singing expressively without offending her taste by the 
least exaggeration. He was encored; and she played very nervously 
the second time. 

“Really,” she said as they left the platform, ‘you sing most 
beautifully.” 

‘*One would hardly have expected it,” he said with a smile. 

Marian, annoyed at having this side of her compliment exposed, 
did not return the smile, and went to her chair in the green room 
without taking any further notice of him. 

*T congratulate you,” said Mrs. Leith Fairfax to Conolly, looking 
at him, like all the rest except Douglas, with a marked access of 
interest. ‘‘Ah! What wonderful fire and depth there is in Italian 
music!” 

He assented politely with a movement of his head. 

“T know nothing at all about music,” said Mrs. Fairfax. 

‘**Very few people do.” 

“I mean technically, of course,” she said, not quite pleased. 

** Of course.” 
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Loud applause here followed the conclusion of the first verse of 
“Uncle Ned”’. 

“« Do come and listen, Nelly,” said Marian, returning to the door. 
Miss McQuench accordingly joined her, conversing with her in whispers 
as they listened. Mrs. Fairfax and Conolly presently went to the 
door too. 

‘** Would you not like to help in the chorus, Nelly?” said Marian 
in a low voice. 

“Not particularly,” said Miss McQuench. 

‘¢'Your silliness is infectious, Marian,” said Mrs. Fairfax, ashamed 
of feeling as much delighted with ‘Uncle Ned’ as the audience, who 
had begun to join uproariously in the refrain. 

‘“‘Sholto,” said Marian; ‘‘come and share our vulgar joy. We 
want you to join in the chorus.” 

“Thank you,” said Douglas, ‘I fear that I am too indifferent a 
vocalist to do justice to a burden with which I must confess myself 
very insufficiently acquainted.” 

“Sing with Mr. Conolly and you cannot go wrong,” said Miss 
McQuench. 

‘‘Hush,” said Marian, interposing quickly lest Douglas should 
retort. ‘‘There is the chorus. Shall we really join?” 

Conolly struck up the refrain without further hesitation. Marian 
sang with him. Mrs. Fairfax and the clergyman looked furtively at 
one another, but forbore to swell the chorus. Miss McQuench sang 
a few words in a piercing contralto voice, and then stopped with 
a gesture of impatience, feeling that she was out of tune. Marian, 
with only Conolly to keep her in countenance, felt relieved when 
Marmaduke, thrice encored, entered the room in triumph. Whilst he 
was being congratulated, Douglas bent over Miss McQuench, who 
was pretending to ignore Marmaduke’s success. 

“T trust, Miss McQuench,” he said in a low voice, ‘‘that you will 
be able to spare Marian from again having to second the performances 
of that young man.” 

‘‘She accompanies him much better than I should,” said Miss 
McQuench. 

“ Your playing is quite good enough for him.” 

‘How mean it is of you to be jealous of a plumber!” said Miss 
McQuench, with a quick glance at him which she did not dare to 
sustain, so fiercely did he return it. When she looked again, he 
seemed unconscious of her presence, and was buttoning his overcoat. 

“Really going at last, Sholto?” said Marian. Douglas bowed. 

‘“‘T told you you wouldnt be able to stand it, old man,” said Mar- 
maduke. ‘‘Mrs. Bluestockings wont be pleased with you for not 
waiting to hear her recite.” This referred to Mrs. Fairfax, who had 
just gone upon the platform. 

“Good night,” said Miss McQuench shortly, anxious to test how 
far he was offended, but unwilling to appear solicitous for a recon- 
ciliation. 

“Until to-morrow, farewell,” he said, approaching Marian, who 
gave him her hand with a smile; Conolly looking thoughtfully at him 
meanwhile. He then left the room; and quiet prevailed until Mrs. 
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Fairfax came back, and the concertinists, who had been sitting un- 
noticed in a corner, silent except for a few efforts of the head of the 
family to engage the Rev. George in conversation, went to the plat- 
form. 

‘* Shall I have the pleasure of playing the accompaniment to your 
next song?” said Conolly, sitting down near Marian. 

“Thank you,” said Marian, shrinking a little; ‘‘I think Miss 
McQuench knows it by heart.”” Then, still anxious to be affable to 
the workman, she added, “Lord Jasper says you are a great 
musician.” 

‘“No: I am an electrician. Music is not my business: it is my 
amusement.” 

‘You have invented something very wonderful, have you not?” 


‘*T have discovered something; and I am trying to invent a means 
of turning it to account. It will be only a cheap electro-motor if it 
comes to anything.” 

*“You must explain that to me some day, Mr. Conolly. For the 
present I must submit to the humiliation of being ignorant of what an 
electro-motor means.” 

*T ought not to have mentioned it,” said Conolly. ‘It is so con- 
stantly in my mind that I am easily led to talk about it. I try to pre- 
vent myself; but the very effort makes me think of it more than ever.” 

“But [ like to hear you talk about it,” said Marian. ‘I always 
try to make people talk shop to me; and of course they always repay 
me by trying to keep on indifferent topics, of which I know as much 
—or as little—as they.” 

‘When a man has been hard at it all day, he likes to shut up the 
shop and talk nonsense enjoyably—except, of course, when he wants 
to show off.” 

“Oh Mr. Conolly! I hope you are not a cynic. Cynicism is so 
hackneyed.” 

‘Not of the sort you mean, Miss Lind. There are two styles of 
cynicism. There is the man who believes everybody and everything 
to be as mean as they can be. That theory can be made to square 
with the best remembered half of general experience. Then there’s 
the robust fellow, who has been out in the world, and can face a little 
unpleasant truth without flinching. Now, your squeamish folk, who 
go about pretending that everything is perfect, invariably set such a 
fellow down as a cynic; and I suppose they would call me one.” 

“T dont think it is right to be satisfied with anything that is not 
perfect.” 

«Things might be worse’ is just as good philosophy as ‘Things 
might be better’. I know, and everybody knows, that self-gratifica- 
tion, near or remote, is the object of every voluntary human action ; 
but that knowledge does not take all the good out of life for me, as 
the squeamish folk suppose. As long as I derive as much pleasure 
from witnessing an honest or generous action as they do, what 
practical difference is there between us? And why am I to be called 
a cynic because I can see and tolerate a little flaw here and there ? 
There is no such thing—more’s the pity—as perfect insulation; but 
we can work fairly well without it.” 
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‘¢ Which means?” said Marian. 


‘“ Which means shop again,” replied Conolly. ‘I have run into 
a long digression because you called me a vulgar cynic.” 

‘‘Oh no: indeed I did not. Perhaps your views are right. You 
are so much in the genuine work-a-day world that you should be 
better able to judge than I. But it seems to me that the world wants 
gentleness and thought for others so much, that any feeling of con- 
tentment with its present state is wrong.” 

“To tell you the truth, Miss Lind, I am as discontented as any 
man on earth. But when one person gives one view, another person 
gives another, by way of counterbalance; and so it comes about that 
people are constantly arguing against their own habits and convictions 
out of mere contrairiness—as they say in Ireland.” 

‘Have you ever been in Ireland ?” 

‘**' Yes, once. That was only for three hours, at Queenstown.” 

‘Then you have been to America?” 

‘*Yes. I am, in fact, an Irish American, or an American Irish- 
man. I am an Italian too, and being an electrician, accustomed to 
disregard space, I may claim cosmopolitanism with more reason than 
most men.” 

‘** What do you mean, Mr. Conolly ?” 


‘*Well, my grandfather was an Irish sailor with such a tremendous 
voice that a Neapolitan music master brought him out in opera asa buffo. 
When he had roared his voice away, he went into the chorus. My 
father was reared in Italy, and looked more Italian than most genuine 
natives. He had no voice; so he became first accompanyist, then 
chorus master, and finally trainer for the operatic stage. He specu- 
lated in an American tour, married out there, lost all his money, and 
came over to England, when I was only twelve, to resume his business 
at Covent Garden. I stayed in America five years longer, during 
which time I took to electricity.” 

‘**T suppose your father taught you to sing.” 


“No. He never gave me a lesson. The fact is, Miss Lind, he 
was a capital man to teach stage tricks and traditional renderings of 
old operas; but only the exceptionally powerful voices survived his 
method of teaching. He would have finished my career as a singer in 
two months if he had troubled himself to teach me. Never go to Italy 
to learn singing.” 

‘I fear you are a cynic—of the bad kind—after all. You ought 
either to believe in your father or else be silent about him.” 

‘And so waste the knowledge derived from his experience? No, 
Miss Lind; that would be immoral.” 


‘Immoral! Is it immoral to hide the failings of those whom we 
love? I can understand now how your musical and electrical tastes 
became mixed up; but you should not confuse your duties. But pray 
excuse me:”’ (Conolly’s eyes had opened a little wider) ‘‘I am lec- 
turing you, without the least right todo so. It is a failing of mine 
which you must not mind.” 





“‘T have invited your censure by telling you a long story about 
myself. It is not often that I—in fact, I never before had the oppor- 
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tunity of talking about myself to a lady ; and, now that it has come, 
I fear I have abused it.” 

Marian laughed. ‘We had better stop apologizing to one an- 
other,” she said. ‘What about the accompaniments to our next 
songs?” And so the conversation returned to the subject of music. 


(To be continued.) 























SINCE last month the position of the Gladstone ministry has been sorely 
imperilled by the disastrous course of events in the Soudan, and from the 
wilds of Afghanistan we have rumors of further difficulty. So far as one 
can judge at the moment, the Redistribution Bill will pass without serious 
change, and the general election will come before Christmas, but what 
will come after is not so easy of prophecy. Mr. Gladstone’s great age and 
failing strength would in any case make the next few months serious for 
the Liberal party, but it is clear that with his retirement there will be 
further losses to the ranks of ‘‘ Liberal ’’ leaders. 


A coop illustration of the mischief of the autumn compromise may be 
found in the discussion on Professor Bryce’s motion for disfranchising the 
Universities as boroughs to return any member. Sir C. Dilke, on behalf 
of the Government, said that the Bill being the result of an arrangement 
between different parties, it would be impossible for the Government 
to agree to the amendment. At the same time he might state his own 
opinion that Professor Bryce had made out an unanswerable case against 
University representation. 


Mr. Horwoop’s Affirmation Bill, which is wisely inclusive of all possi- 
ble cases, has been introduced, read a first time, printed, and—blocked. 
Many scores of resolutions from all parts of England, Wales, and Scotland, 
representing every shade of Liberal opinion, have been sent to Mr. Gladstone, 
asking the Cabinet to afford facilities for the second reading. There is 
a solid array of petitions in favor of the Bill, and at present not a solitary 
hostile petition. 


As far as it is possible to speak with any degree of certainty in a grave 
matter, subject to judicial decision, the examinations of the witnesses 
against the persons charged with complicity in the recent dynamite explo- 
sions give ground for believing that the secret of the previous railway 
station explosions will be solved during the present trial. 


Wiru President Cleveland’s accession to office there is of course a new 
ministry in the United States, but except on the question of silver coinage, 
which is creating some excitement in the Pacific States, there is no special 
political question raised, and the Presidential address might almost have 
Leen delivered by a Republican instead of by a Democrat. The declaration 
in favor of Civil Service reform was distinct, and it will be well for the 
political future of the United States if the new President is loyally 
encouraged to persevere in this reform. 
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PRINCE BISMARCK’S speech in the Reichstag on the colonial policy of 
Germany shows considerable irritation against England. In one point 
I cordially endorse the German Chancellor, 7.e., in his declaration that 
‘our whole costly service of diplomacy is superfluous ”’. 


THE difficulty between France and China is an increasing rather than 
a lessening quantity. The losses by sickness amongst the French soldiers 
are greater than those killed or disabled in actual fighting. In real 
encounters the French win, but the end is no nearer, and the bitter feeling 
amongst the Chinese has been increased by the almost total destruction by 
the French navy of the native mercantile and fishing coasting craft near 
Formosa. In Paris French financial troubles are likely to aggravate the 
situation, and this, in the near Presidential contest, may have serious mean- 
ing. M. Brisson’s chances for the Presidency of the Republic are considered 
as having lessened. and some think M. Léon Say more likely than M. Jules 
Ferry to succeed M. Grévy. 

A DETERMINED effort should be everywhere made by Radicals to create 
sound public opinion, and to exercise pressure on the Ministry, with 
reference to Egypt and the Soudan. The lives lost cannot be recalled; the 
treasure already wasted is irrecoverable; but English Radicals should 
sternly protest against further aggression against the unfortunate Soudanese, 
with whom we had originally no legitimate cause of strife, and who have 
only defended their own land. There is great talk that British prestige 
will be weakened if our troops are withdrawn, but if this be true it isa 
lesser evil than that we should for revenge or for conquest continue to send 
men either to die in the desert or to destroy the Arab tribes, whom we so 
unjustly describe as ‘‘rebels”. From first to last this Egyptian business 
has been a mixture of blundering and criminality. It is now assuming 
such serious proportions, and may involve such sore consequences, that it is 
some little relief to find even a small outside feeling growing against the 
Jingo maduess so fraught with possible ruinous disaster. 

CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
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Music.—Since the appearance of Herr Joachim at the Saturday and 
Monday Popular Concerts, crowded audiences have once more assembled 
each week in St. James’s Hall. The greatest of living violinists is playing 
this season in his most exquisite fashion, and I suppose few who really care 
for music allow the short time he is with us to pass without taking every 
opportunity of hearing him. A very interesting concert was given on 
Monday, March 2nd. The favorite Quartet in D minor by Mozart stood 
first on the programme, and was admirably given by MM. Joachim, Ries, 
Strauss, and Piatti. The most notable feature of this Quartet is the 
Minuet: that is equal to any that Mozart, who stands unsurpassed in this 
particular form of musical composition, has written. Herr Joachim played 
the part allotted to the first violin with a grace and delicacy of touch in- 
describably beautiful. Signor Bottesini created great interest by his 
R 
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performance of an Andante and Rondo of his own composition, on the 
instrument that he himself has invented, and called the Contra-basso, 
This Contra-basso is a very Gargantua among string instruments, and the 
skill with which Signor Bottesini defied and so far overcame its unwieldi- 
ness as to produce rapid and brilliant passages, gained repeated and well- 
deserved applause, replied to by the inevitable encore that is becoming too 
marked a feature at the classical concerts. The great disadvantage of the 
new instrument is that, to any one irreverently inclined, its management 
calls for an amount of gymnastics somewhat conducive to merriment, and 
suggests the not unlikely possibility that the Contra-basso may prove too 
refractory, and an undignified collapse of both instrument and perfor- 
mer be the result. The bass-notes, tco, when played rapidly, had a dis- 
agreeable buzzing sound that made them much less pleasing than the 
deep notes of the violoncello. Gade’s Sonata Op. 6, for pianoforte and 
violin, was given for the first time at these concerts. This work shows 
considerable originality, and was admirably rendered by Miss Zimmerman 
and Herr Joachim. The chief items worthy of special notice at the concert 
on March 9th, were Spohr’s Concerto in A Minor, No. 8 (Scena Cantante), 
magnificently played by Herr Joachim, the pianoforte accompaniment 
being arranged from the orchestral score by M. David; and Mr. Santley’s 
fine rendering of Schumann’s dramatic song ‘‘ Belshazzar ”’. 

It is much to be wished that Mr. Chappell would devise some method of 
preventing the distraction caused by late comers to the stalls. On each 
occasion that I have been present the rhythmic sequence of movements in 
the opening piece has been broken by a wait between the sections that 
could be reckoned by minutes. Why should not the doors be closed at the 
commencement of the concert and kept so until the end of the first piece ? 
Habitual delinquents would then learn that they have the choice between 
their dinners and the music, and would at least, if they prefer the former, be 
debarred from interfering with the enjoyment of those who decide for the 
music; not to speak of the advantage of courtesy to the musicians. 

Herr Rubinstein has stated his intention of coming to London to conduct 
the first performance of his new work, ‘‘ Paradise Lost”. It is to be hoped 
that this decision will remain unaltered, as there will then be a possibility 
that he will give a series of recitals before leaving England. 

Herr Franke announces that he will give six representations of ‘‘ Tristan 
und Isolde” at the end of June or beginning of July, provided that a suffi- 
cient guarantee fund can be raised. As ‘Tristan und Isolde” is held by 
a be Wagner’s finest opera, this necessary condition will probably be 

ulfilled. 
It is bad news that Madame Schumann will not be heard in England this 
year. Her health is in too precerious a condition to allow her to make 
professional engagements. 





Savoy THEATRE, March 14th.—A new work by Sir Arthur Sullivan and 
Mr. Gilbert is always an event in theatrical and musical annals. The 
crowded state of the house on the first night certainly testified to consider- 
able interest in the forthcoming opera. It has been known for some time 
that Mr. Gilbert intended in his new play to introduce us to “fresh fields 
and pastures new”; to lay aside his satire on Society’s crazes; and to lay the 
scene of his new conception of “‘topsy-turvydom” in Japan. The story is 
not particularly remarkable for its coherence, but a sketch of the main fea- 
tures will serve to show that the elements of thorough-going fun are pre- 
sent. ‘‘The Mikado, or The Town of Titipu”, is the title of the opera. 
Ko-Ko (Mr. Grossmith) who holds the post of chief executioner, purposes 
to marry his ward Yum-Yum (Miss L. Braham). Yum-Yum, however, has 
fallen in love with Nanki-Poo (Mr, Lely) the son of the Mikado, who has 
left his father’s palace, to avoid marrying Katisha (Miss Brandram), an 
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elderly and unattractive lady. He is living in Titipu disguised as the second 
trombone in a German band. Owing to an order from the Mikado (Mr. 
Temple), Ko-Ko finds himself in the awkward predicament of being obliged 
to behead himself or to find a substitute within a month. Although Chief 
Executioner he has ‘‘ never even killed a blue-bottle”, and he declines to 
try his ’prentice hand on himself, making as his excuse: ‘‘ As official Heads- 
man my reputation is at stake, and I can’t consent to embark on a profes- 
sional operation unless I see my way to a successful result”. It is therefore 
arranged that Nanki-Poo shall marry Yum-Yum ; but that at the end of a 
month, he is to be sacrificed as a substitute for Ko-Ko ; and his widow is to 
become the bride of the Chief Executioner. This happy arrangement is 
overthrown by the discovery that the law in Titipu enacts that the wife of a 
decapitated citizen must be buried alive. Yum-Yum refuses to suffer ‘‘ such 
a stuffy death”, but the threatened arrival of the Mikado makes some 
immediate action necessary. It is at length decided that Nanki-Poo 
shall be reported as dead. The Mikado enters and, after listening 
to the exact and harrowing details of the victim’s death, proceeds 
to make inquiries for his son, whom he knows to be living in disguise 
in Titipu. Katisha, who is also in search of her missing lover, picks up 
the warrant of execution, and finds in it the name of Nanki-poo. The 
Mikado acknowledges the moral innocence of the offenders, but condemnsthem 
to a death which is ‘‘ Something lingering, with boiling oil in it, I fancy. 
Something of that sort. I think boiling oil occurs in it, but I’m not sure. 
I know it’s something humorous, but lingering, with either boiling oil or 
melted lead.”” Pending the preparation for this cheerful punishment, the 
Mikado retires to lunch. During his absence a solution of the difficulties 
is arrived at. Ko-Kois to marry Katisha. Nanki-Poo can then declare 
himself to be alive, obtain pardon for his supposed executors, and thus 
secure a happy ending. One important personage must not be forgotten— 
Pooh-Bah (Mr. Barrington}, who is, according to his own account, “a 
particularly haughty and exclusive person, of pre-Adamite ancestral 
descent. . . . I can trace my ancestry back to a protoplasmic, prim- 
ordial, atomic globule.” This aristocratic individual consents to humble his 
pride and accepts ‘‘ with the salaries attached to them,” the posts of ‘‘ First 
Lord of the Treasury, Lord Chief Justice, Commander-in-Chief, Lord High 
Admiral, Master of the Buckhounds, Groom of the Back Stairs, Archbishop 
of Titipu, and Lord Mayor, both acting and elect, all rolled into one.” 


Mr. Grossmith was not well-up in the dialogue, and at times palpably 
hesitated, but with that slight exception the performance went perfectly. 
The acting was excellent, the dances and grouping, models of drilling and 
arrangement. I believe some doubt was felt as to whether Japanese toilets 
can be really pretty. Such a fascinating effect was obtained, however, that 
there seems every probability that Messrs. Liberty- may expect a sudden 
demand for Japanese costumes. 

The music is really good—too good, in fact, to be fairly judged by one 
hearing. In general quality it is considerably above the work lately done 
by Sir A. Sullivan. There are also an unusual number of songs, that are 
likely to have a success apart from their connexion with the opera. Promi- 
nent among these are Katisha’s song: ‘‘ Hearts will not Break”; Ko-Ko’s 
sham sentimental story of the little tom-tit with the refrain ‘‘ Willow, tit- 
willow, tit-willow”; the madrigal ‘‘ See how the Fates their gifts allot”, 
and the mock-heroic duet between Ko-Ko and Katisha, ‘‘ There is beauty in 
the bellow of the blast’’. A clever piece of patter-song writing in the first 
Act is a trio for Ko-Ko, Pooh-Bah, and Pish-Tush. The dialogue is bright 
and funny throughout, and at times rises to the level of genuine wit. Thor- 
oughly Gilbertian is the skilful avoidance of all gruesomeness, although the 
plot borders so closely on tragic subjects. Even the office of executioner 
becomes inoffensive when you learn that the official ‘‘ Can’t kill anything”’. 
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An ingenious suggestion on the subject of punishment for crime is offered 
by the Mikado, who proposes in song— 
‘To let the punishment fit the crime, 
And make each prisoner pent 
Unwillingly represent 

A source of innocent merriment.” 
A celebrated physician is reported to have told a patient suffering from 
over-work to go and see ‘‘ Patience”. I would now advise any one fatigued 
or depressed to go and enjoy a hearty laugh at the Japanese opera at the 
Savoy. 




















Tus should be one of the busiest months ; every day will give employment, 
and a difficulty will be found in determining what to do first. In the vege- 
table garden successional sowings of all leading crops have to be looked 
after. About the second week sow a pinch of Beet for early use, although 
the sowing for the main crop may be left till May, and that for winter use 
may be deferred till June. To secure quick vegetation the seeds should be 
soaked in tepid water for twelve hours or so before sowing. Sow in drills 
one inch deep and a foot apart, covering in with friable soil. When the 
plants have attained three or four leaves, thin out till they stand 9 inches 
apart. An economy in the use of seeds may be effected if say three seeds 
are dropped at that distance apart in the drill, when, if they all come up, 
the two superfluous ones can easily be removed. Sowings of all the Brassica 
family, where successional crops of these are in request, must be made from 
the middle of this month on till June. Kidney Beans may be sown towards 
the end of the month if the soil is warm and the season favorable. And 
successions of these may be sown till the middle of June. These are a deli- 
cious and nutritious garden product, and deserve the attention of cottagers 
and others, as they are very prolific and yield as great a return per square 
yard as any vegetable we know. Many varieties are offered for sale, but 
we commend Negro Longpod, and Ne plus Ultra as possibly the best for a 
general crop. Runner Beans or Scarlet Runners are extremely prolific and 
are at the same time very ornamental, and can be sown and grown to hide 
any unsightly objects by fixing poles in the ground 8 fect long and 4 feet 
«part, up which they will climb. Sow 4 or 6 beans about half an inch deep 
around each pole, placing the eye downwards. Thin out to three plants to 
a pole if the ground is rich; pinch off the ends when the plants overrun the 
poles. This induces more perfect growth below and encourages fruitfulness. 
Of these we recommend the sowing of two varieties: the Painted Lady, or 
York and Lancaster—a very ornamental and useful sort—and the Scarlet 
Champion, prolific and very long-podded. If by any mischance your main 
crop of Onions was not sown last month get them in at once, for in Onion 
is strength, and a garden without it lacks flavor. All men and women love 
the Onion, although all are not prepared to confess their love, and would 
rather have their affection for it concealed. The act of eating Onions seems 
to be regarded by some as a sort of Eleusinian mystery ; not a breath of it 
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must get abroad; on the days that they eat thereof they retire within them- 
selves and hold communion with one of the most pungent and penetrating 
manifestations of the moral vegetable world. But why this secrecy in the 
use of such a delightful and health-giving vegetable ? The aroma its use 
imparts to the breath need be no bar to its open use and enjoyment, since it 
can be so easily obliterated by the chewing of a parsley leaf after the eating 
of Onions cooked or crude. This is a digression, however, as my purpose 
here is to show how Onions are to be sown. ‘To grow them successfully the 
ground cannot well be made too rich, and must have more or less manure 
to every crop, for it is a plant producing numerous roots which spread to a 
great extent as well as penetrate deeply, absorbing nourishment from every 
part of the soil. It is an excellent crop to follow Cabbages, yet as regards 
rotation of crops the Onion occupies an anomalous position, for it is, in 
our own practice, and we have seen it with others in various localities and 
diversities of soil and situation, grown on the same ground from year to 
year, producing good crops every year; and we have heard of instances 
where this has been done for half a century. The best time to prepare the 
ground for Onions is in the Autumn, when it should be deeply trenched 
and heavily manured. As early in March as the ground is workable com- 
mence operations. If, however, the work was not overtaken then, proceed 
as follows, now and at once. Level the ground with a rake, and roll or 
tread it firmly. Sow thinly in drills about a quarter of an inch deep and 
9 in. apart. Cover with fine soil and press down with the back of the 
spade. If the weather is favorable the plants will come up and define the 
rows in about two weeks. Keep clear of all weeds by hoeing, and give an 
occasional watering with liquid manure. Be careful not to hoe deep or to 
draw the soil about the bulbs, for the more the onion rises out of the ground 
the firmer it gets and the better it keeps. When the plants are some inches 
high thin to two inches apart. A good top-dressing of wood-ashes applied 
after weeding and thinning is very beneficial, as will be shown by the dark 
and healthy green color the plants take on after its application; it also 
tends to save the crop from ravages of the maggot. 

In the flower garden and in the flower borders hardy annuals of all sorts 
may be sown this month, either in lines or in clumps and patches. Many 
of these seeds being exceedingly small, it is indispensable to ensure their 
vegetating regularly and freely that the soil be carefully prepared and 
the surface made very fine before sowing; also, that the depth they are 
covered over be regulated by the size of the seed. Seeds of the type of 
Love-lies-bleeding and Virginia Stock, ete., should be covered no deeper 
than about a quarter of an inch to half an inch, because they would then be 
beyond the reach of atmospheric influence, which is such an essential agent 
in exciting germination. Larger seeds again, such as Sweet Peas and 
Lnpins, may be covered from one to two inches, and others proportionally 
according to size. Sowings made early this month will bloom all through 
the first half of summer, and one or two sowings made a few weeks later 
will keep up a display till the autumn frosts set in. Many of the hardier kinds, 
such as Collinsia, Nemophila Silene, and the Californian varieties, make a good 
display in spring in favorable localities, if sown early in August in sheltered 
spots, then thinned out when ready and allowed to stand the winter. Asa 
rule, it is best to sow the seeds pretty thickly and to thin out early, allowing 
sufficient space to each plant according to its heightand habit. Sorts which 
are of weak or tall growth are all the better for a few well-feathered branches 
stuck in about them, to enable them to withstand strong winds, but such 
support must be put in while the plants are young, that they may distribute 
their branches well over them, and the sticks be hid from view. Their season 
of beauty may be greatly prolonged if care be taken to pick off the flowers 
as they fade, without allowing them to ripen seed, and by watering freely 
during hot dry weather. Of half-hardy annuals we have not left ourselves 
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room in this paper to drop even a hint, and of tender or greenhouse annuals 
we have only space to say that many of these make most useful plants for in- 
door decoration for summer months, and many of them, such as Balsam and 
Cockscomb, stand high in popular estimation and well deserve every atten- 
tion that can be paid to the development of their qualities. Sow from early 
March to the middle of April, according to the time you desire them to be in 
bloom. Make up pots or seed-pans as we directed in our last month’s paper, 
and after sowing plunge the pots or pans in a pit or frame with a moist 
heat of from 70 to 75 degrees. The soil must be kept moist and shaded 
from bright sunshine until the plants appear, and should they require water 
give it sparingly to prevent damping off until they attain strength. As 
soon as they have developed their second pair of leaves, pot off into small 
pots, using light rich soil. Keep them at all times as close to the glass as 
possible to prevent ‘‘drewing”’, and give air on every available occasion. 
Re-pot into larger sizes as they require, never allowing the roots to be pot- 
bound, until you have them potted into the size in which you intend them 
to flower. Give occasional waterings with weak liquid manure, and when 
full grown and the flowers have set give liquid manure pretty copiously. It 
will add to their sweetness and light, and will prolong their period of 
flowering. W. ELDER. 





In To-Day? for March Miss Lord’s translation of Henrik Ibsen’s remark- 
able drama ‘‘ Ghosts’’, is concluded; and the interesting account of Ferdi- 
nand Freiligrath, by his daughter, is continued. There is a transcendental 
essay on Communism by the Rev. R. Heber Newton; and a paper on 
‘Socialism and National Sobriety”, by the Rev. George Sale Reaney, from 
which it appears that Socialists believe—or at least Mr. Reaney does—that 
Socialism will be attained ‘before people have even learned to be sober. Mr. 
R. P. B. Frost’s article on ‘‘The Unemployed ” is worth reading. 

The Socialist League has joined its voice, in a vigorous manifesto, to the 
protest that is now being made against the war in the Soudan.’ 

Household Right starts a crusade against continued house-rents, in which 
we wish it success. It is right that those who use a house should pay for 
its materials and for the use of labor employed on it; but it is not fair that 
a householder should pay rent, say for twenty years, and should then 
deliver over the house in perfect repair, and have nothing to show for his 
expenditure. 

‘**A Respectable Woman” writes forcibly agaiast the evils of prostitu- 
tion and of continued celibacy. The proposed remedy is curious ; the mar- 
riage tie is to be maintained in some obscure way, which is to be consistent 


1 ToDay. London: Modern Press, 13 and 14, Paternoster Row. 

? Manifesto of the Socialist League on the Soudan War. League Office, 27, 
Farringdon Street, E.C. 

3 Household Right. London: G. Standring, 8 and 9 Finsbury Street, E.C. 

*The Future of Marriage.”” By a Respectable Woman. Tondon-: Mode 
Press, Paternoster Row. 
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with the wife lending her husband to some other woman, and the husband 
lending his wife to some other man. The arrangement seems to us adapted 
for the sanction and perpetuation of prostitution, rather than for its cure, 
and a reversion towards the barbarous relations of the sexes rather than a 
step towards a higher morality. It is much to be regretted that the author 
has not the courage to sign her name. Pamphlets on purely social questions 
should not be anonymous. 

The Proportional Representation Society continues to propagate its 
views by gratis leaflets. A report of an address by Mr. Albert Grey, and 
and an expository sketch* are added to the list. 

The fourth issue of the new Brussels review, La Société Nowvelle,* main- 
tains the high standard of solidity set up by previous numbers; and while 
sociology is the leading feature, the writing has for the most part a fresh- 
ness not always associated with that science. The continued article on 
Australian marriages ought this month to be widely attractive, as it goes 
into the origin of the unpopularity of mothers-in-law, which is stated to 
be universal, and of extremely ancient standing. 

The Anti-clerical League of France has published a brief handbook 
for the Anti-clerical Congress proposed to be held at Rome in the coming 
summer. The Congress is to open on Saturday, May 30th, ‘‘in a palace 
in the centre of Rome’”’. It will close on ‘‘ Monday, 2nd June” (sic) by a 
‘*very short solemn assembly, at the end of which all the French, Italian, 
Spanish, and Swiss delegates will assemble at the Capitol to lay down 
crowns before the gigantic bust of Garibaldi.” The League has also issued 
a report’ of its Congress at Lyons last year, and an account® of its rules 
and principles, which is particularly worthy the attention of British Free- 
thinkers. The number of the League’s Journal’ for 7th January last is 
entirely devoted to the subject of the projected Conference at Rome, and 
gives a map for the guidance of its readers. 
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(Continued from page 187.) 
Fer.ine much refreshed by his rest and his dinner, Karl waved his 
hand airily to the old woman and stepped briskly on his way, 
thinking all the while how he should address the Duke, and what the 


ie “An Address by Mr. Albert Grey, M.P., to the Newcastle Democratic Club.’ 
* Ts Proportional Representation a Puzzle?” Office, Palace Chambers, 9, 
Bridge-street, Westminster. 

% La Société Nouvelle. Bruxelles, Rue des Minimes, 10. 

‘ «Congrés Anti-Clérical de Rome.”  ° ‘“Congrés Anti-Clérical de Lyon.” 
6 «Tjioue Anti-Cléricale, Union de France: Statuts de l’Association.”” ‘La Re- 
publique Anti-Cléricale. Paris: Librairie Anti-Cléricale, 26 and 35, Rue des Ecoles. 
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Duke would say. Karl had no doubt that his father would be imme- 
diately liberated, and he thought to himself that after he had pleaded 
his father’s cause he would say a few words on behalf of that poor 
old woman whose lamentations were still echoing in his ears. He 
felt very sure that the Grand Duke would be terribly angry with his 
servants for their brutal conduct towards her and her son. 

After he had walked an hour or so, Karl found himself at the 
entrance of the little forest town which environed the Grand Duke’s 
Castle. The miserable appearance of the town made the boy’s heart 
sink. Half opened doors showed dirty houses, slovenly women 
gossiped from the windows, uncleanly ragged men lounged about the 
streets ; but, worse than dirty houses, slovenly women, and loafing 
men, Karl saw scores of dirty, half-naked little children lying wallow- 
ing in the gutters, or eagerly turning over heaps of refuse in search of 
something to eat. Gillim was poor, but his children had never seen 
such squalid misery as this! And that was the aspect of the town 
right up to the Castle gates. 


At the gates paced two men-at-arms. Looking through this entrance 
Karl saw the beautifully-kept gravel walks and profusion of flowers. 
As the boy involuntarily turned and gazed upon the misery behind 
him, the marked contrast between what the gates shut in and what 
they shut out struck him with terrible pain. He began to fear lest 
after all he should not be able to convince the Grand Duke of his 
father’s innocence. If he were a good man, surely he would not 
suffer so much wretchedness at his very doors; there, at least, he 
must know that it existed. 

Karl was about to walk boldly through the gates when he was 
stopped by the men-at-arms. 

‘What do you want?” asked one. 

‘* What should the child want, except to see his mother or aunt 
or some one employed at the Castle?” said the other. ‘‘Isn’t that 
so, my little man?” 

‘“No,” answered Karl truthfully; ‘‘I want to see the Grand 
Duke.” 

‘* And what may your Highness want with the Duke?” asked the 
first man, winking at his companion. 

“That is a matter I will explain to the Grand Duke himself, and 
none other,” replied Karl resolutely. 

“Just as though the Grand Duke would listen to the like of 
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you,” exclaimed the first man scornfully. ‘‘Come, be off with 


you!” 

‘“* Yes, my little man, you had better go before worse comes of 
it,” said the other, kindly. 

But Karl would not be deterred, and again sought to enter. 

“Well, if you will put your head into the lion’s mouth, here 
goes,” said the first man, and he sounded a great blast on the horn 
which hung at the gate. 

‘“*That was too bad,” muttered the second, ‘“‘ why not have let the 
child go in quietly ?” 

A whole troop of gaudily dressed servitors came running up the 
gravelled walks. 

‘An important visitor for the Grand Duke,” said the man-at- 
arms. 

‘* Where?” cried the serving men, gazing about them open- 
mouthed. 

‘‘Here!” answered the man-at-arms, pointing to the boy, who 
stood half frightened at this sudden rush of people. 


‘** And what can a common boy like that want with our gracious 
master ?’’ asked a man whose black attire distinguished him from the 
others. 

‘Please, sir,” answered Karl, ‘through some mistake my father 
Gillim, who is a forester on the further side of the forest, has been 
sent to prison.” 

‘¢ And well he deserved it, I have no doubt,” said the man in black, 
“and you will get the richest thrashing you ever had in your life for 
daring to think of coming to disturb our gracious lord. Seize him, 
strip him, and thrash him within an inch of his life!”’ he commanded, 
turning to some of the gaily-dressed servitors who stood around. 

At this moment a brilliant troop of horsemen came galloping 
through the squalid street which lay before the gates. There was 
a cry of ‘The Duke, the Duke!”, and the serving-men fell back, 
ranging themselves on either side of the gravelled walk, humbly 
bending the knee. 

The foremost and most magnificently-dressed rider checked his 
beautiful steed and gazed angrily around. 

‘What is the meaning of this tumult?” he asked wrathfully. 


The man in black stepped forward, and humbly bowing, answered: 
‘Most mighty Duke of Thalkith! most gracious Lord of the Buckler! 
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most puissant torrent descended from many Waters! this villain boy 
has the audacity to seek an audience of your Highness.” 

‘Boy, how is it that you have dared intrude yourself upon our 
presence?” haughtily asked the Duke, turning to poor Karl. 

‘* My lord,” answered the boy boldly, ‘‘through some inadvertence 
my father, Gillim, one of your Highness’ foresters, has been charged 
with stealing sticks from your Highness’ forest, and has been wrong- 
fully cast into prison.” 

‘¢ Andreas, see into this matter,” said the Duke carelessly to the 
man in black as he shook the reins on his horse’s neck and signed to 
his train to move on. 

But Karl was not to be put off so easily. He sprang forward, 
and seizing the horse’s bridle, cried: ‘‘ My lord Duke, my lord Duke, 
pray believe my father is innocent, and yourself give orders for his 
immediate release !” 

The Duke’s face grew purple with passion. ‘‘ You insolent 
rascal,” he burst forth, almost choking in his rage, ‘‘ how dare you 
lay hands upon my horse? Your father’s imprisonment shall be 
doubled as a punishment for sending you here, and as for you, this 
shall teach you to come whining to me again,” and he raised his 
heavy riding-whip and brought it down on Karl’s head with such 
force that he fell stunned to the ground. The Duke pushed his horse 
forward over his victim’s prostrate form, but the gentle animal daintily 
raised his beautiful legs and passed over the boy without touching 
him. The whole of the Duke’s train followed their leader’s example, 
but not a single hoof so much as brushed Karl’s senseless body. 

When everyone was gone the man-at-arms, who had already 
spoken kindly to Karl, bent down over him and murmured: ‘“ Poor 
boy! poor boy! Hist, Margaret!” he called softly to a woman, who, 
standing at a little distance beyond the gates, had been watching the 
scene with pale and anxious face. ‘‘Take the boy home. ‘Tend him, 
feed him, and start him back through the forest again. It would be 
as much as his life is worth if black Andreas comes back and finds 
him here.”’ 

With some little difficulty they brought Karl back to life again, 
and then Margaret half-carried, half-led him through the town to her 
cottage, which was but a stone’s throw from the forest. The good 
woman bathed Karl’s head, and set a basin of bread and milk before 
him. As he languidly eat it he thought sadly of his poor father 
still in prison and the Duke’s threat of further imprisonment; he 
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thought, too, of the old woman still in the forest; and at length, 
shaking his head with decision, he said aloud: ‘‘I must find the Princess 
Vera”’. 

“«The Princess Vera!’ what do you know about the Princess 
Vera ?”’ said Margaret hastily, with a frightened air. 

‘**T am going to find her,” said Karl simply. 

‘*Do you know that the Duke, who, like so many others, lies 
under the spell of Queen Glamma, has forbidden her name to be 
uttered in this town?” 

‘I do not wonder,” rejoined Karl, thinking of his late treatment. 

‘*No one can find the Princess who is not pure in heart and pure 
in purpose ; if, after you set out on your quest, you tell the tiniest 
falsehood, if you are guilty of the smallest deception, if you cheat or 
steal, you will never see Vera’s face. In defiance of the Duke’s 
command, in this house we are guided by the laws of Vera, and no 
one who lies in thought or deed is allowed to stay in it. I believe 
you are an honest boy, and have no fear in asking you to pass the 
night with us, so that to-morrow you may start on your way 
refreshed.” 

In the night Karl, who had thankfully accepted Margaret’s 
invitation, had a most remarkable dream. He dreamed that a woman 
came and stood by his bedside. She was fairer than any woman he 
had ever seen—but that was not wonderful, for Karl had not seen 
many women—she was of middle height, with long brown hair 
which rippled in waves over her shoulders and behind her back. 
Her face was so pure and simple that in his dream he at first thought 
it was the face of a child, but when she turned her eyes upon him, 
so steady and calm, with such a look of unswerving truth in their 
luminous grey depths, he knew they were the eyes of a woman, and 
his own fell beneath her gaze. 

‘Look up, Karl,” said a voice, whose purity and sweetness fell 
like music on his ear, ‘‘ thou hast never despised my laws; thou hast 
suffered for me as, alas! too many have done. Look up: no pure 
heart has cause to fear Vera!” 

It was a feeling of reverence, not fear, which had caused Karl’s 
eyes to fall, but now at this command he raised them and met Vera’s 
unflinchingly. 


‘And so, poor child,” 


continued Vera, kindly, ‘thou hast 
determined to search for me, and restore me to my rightful place in 


men’s hearts ?” 
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Karl answered steadily that such was his purpose. 

‘But if thou dost swerve one hair’s breadth from the straight 
line of truth, thou wilt never find me, and wilt, moreover, bring much 
suffering upon thee and thy kindred.” 

Karl answered modestly that his parents had always taught him 
to be honest, and he was not afraid to trust himself. 

‘From this moment, until thou hast found the place where Glamma 
keeps me concealed, and replaced me on my throne, thou mayst not 
see thy parents. If thou dost never find me thou wilt never see 
them again.” 

For a moment Karl’s heart sank, but at length he answered with 
confidence: ‘“‘I am not afraid; I shall find you sooner or later, and 
then my father and mother, and Gillim and Marta, living in perfect 
happiness, will welcome me back with joy. Could you not, as you 
are here,” he continued, ‘just give me a little hint where you may 
be found?” 

*“* Dost thou fear a long search ?” asked Vera sternly. 

‘No, it isn’t that,” readily answered the boy, ‘‘ but the sooner 
you are found the better it will be for the world.” 

Vera sighed. ‘‘ Alas! no,” she said, ‘‘I cannot show thee plainly 
where I am hidden, but I can help thee to find paths which will lead 
to my prison. To-morrow morning when thou goest hence, cross the 
rivulet and follow the path which goes away from the stream into the 
forest. Count a hundred pines; at the foot of the one hundredth thou 
wilt find two cones; break them, and use what is therein.” 

With that Vera gathered up her flowing white skirts, and in the 
morning, when he awoke, for the life of him Karl could not remember 
what became of her after that action. 

He told Margaret his dream, whereat she marvelled much. At 
length she said, ‘‘ Since the vision of Vera has been vouchsafed to 
you under this roof, where nought but truth has prevailed this many 
a year, I cannot doubt your fitness for the task you have undertaken. 
Go on your way, and may success attend you! My sons will go with 
you to the hundredth pine tree, and then they can there make their 

. choice to fare with you, or return and become, like their father, 
serving men to a wealthy heartless lord.” 

Margaret filled Karl’s little wallet with food, and likewise pro- 
visioned her two sons, Fritz and Josef, in case they should elect to 
share Karl’s fortunes, and directly after breakfast all three were 
making their way across the rivulet to the path which led into the 
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forest. They agreed that each should note separately the first pine 
and count off a hundred pines to himself, and when that number of 
trees had been passed they should each cry ‘‘ Halt!’’. They did this 
in order that they might arrive at the right tree without difficulty, 
because the pine trees grew very thickly and cones lay under 
them all. 

They walked on quite quietly, intent upon not missing a tree, 
until, after a few minutes, there was a simultaneous shout ‘“ Halt! 
Halt! Halt!”. They found themselves standing by a magnificent 
tree, tall, straight, and of enormous girth. At the foot lay two very 
ordinary looking cones. 

Karl took them up and broke them open; in one was a key and 
in the other a ball of yellow silk, which Karl no sooner took hold of 
than it began to turn over and over like a live thing, unwinding 
itself until only the end was left in Karl’s hand. 

‘‘T wonder what the key is for,” said Fritz. 

‘* And the silk,” added Josef. 

At once all the air seemed filled with little voices crying ‘‘ Follow! 
follow! follow !” 

“That means that this silken thread is a clue, and we are to 
follow it,” said Karl with an air of conviction, while the others stood 
gazing at him wonderingly. ‘‘ Are you coming with me?”’ 

‘““Of course we are. Do you think we are going back to be 
knocked about by Andreas, or his master, the Duke?” said Josef; 
‘‘we know better than that. Whatever fate there is in store for us 
with you, it can’t be worse with us than if we remained with the 
Duke. Eh, Fritz?” 

Fritz nodded, but Karl looked grave. 


‘“‘That is not purity of purpose: that is self-interest. Unless you 
can both assure me that to find the Princess Vera is the greatest 
desire of your lives, I cannot take you with me.” 

Fritz and Josef both vowed that it was; and indeed that was true 
enough, for they had been taught to believe that everything would 
go right when Vera was found. 

Guided by the silken cord the boys went gaily on, admiring the 
beautiful trees, delighting in the joyous song of the birds, and 
rejoicing in the radiance of the sun. Suddenly the silk, which had 
been drawn taut and firm from Karl’s hand, slackened and fell in a 
loop to the ground. 
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‘‘A box!” shouted Fritz, discerning the sharp outlines under a 
coverlet of fir needles. 

The box was soon brought out from its bed; it was locked. Karl 
tried his key ; it fitted the lock perfectly. The lid was raised, and 
there lay a white silken banner with its letters of gold, ‘‘Wx sEExK 
ror VERA.” Beneath the banner was a small steel mirror, exquisitely 
polished, with the inscription cut round it, ‘A friend in need”. 

**T don’t see what good a mirror can be,” said Fritz. 

‘“‘ Neither do I at present, but as it was in the box with the banner 
we had better take it along,” rejoined Karl. 

Still following the clue, they walked in the forest the whole of that 
day without meeting any more adventures. They started again at an 
early hour in the morning, Karl feeling rather cast down, for Fritz 
and Josef had killed one of the gay little birds for its bright plumage 
and had at first denied it.- They had ended by acknowledging their 
fault, however, and promised never to do such a thing again. But 
Karl, remembering the words of the vision, could not help feeling 
uneasy lest ill should come of it. 


(To be concluded.) 
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BEHEADED WORDS. 


. Behead to grow feeble, and leave great pain. 
. Behead an emblem of peace, and leave alive. 
. Behead nigh, and leave a part of the head. 
Behead elegant manners, and leave contests on foot. 
. Behead a fabled spirit, and leave gay. 
. Behead an incident, and leave to emit. 
Behead a small singing bird, and leave a chest. 
. Behead legal, and leave dreadful. 
9. Behead a declamation, and leave an allowance of provisions. 
10. Behead to blow, and leave astern. 
The beheaded letters give the name of a poet. {12 marks. ] 
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FLOWER BLANKS. 
Fill each blank with the name of a flower, which word will also be ap- 
propriate to the subject of the sentence. 


1. I do not wish to be impatient, but when I am engaged in sucha 
delicate occupation as gilding this vase I wish you would ——. 


2. How can you expect me to be satisfied with your work, Bridget, when 
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ou are so careless? Bring your —— here, and let me see if you can make 
y g 
this room look more cleanly. 


3. Unhappy young man! Your bad conduct is breaking your mother’s 
heart ; and you will —— it when it is too late. 


4, Oh! that you would begin now to heal the wound by the 
loving regard to her wishes. 





of your 


5. That was a very acceptable Christmas present of money that Tom gave 
his sister, it looked so rich, just from the 


6. It was the greatest 
night. 

7. Father bought a colored horse yesterday. 

8. I wish it had been a . [8 marks. ] 








of the season at Mrs. Smith’s reception last 











SQUARE WORDS. 


1, Affection. 

Part of a range. 

To sell. 

Conclusions. [4 marks. | 
. To tie. 

Part of the stem of a plant. 

Poems. 


To prove. [4 marks. ] 
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CHARADE. 


My first is to be found in most houses; my second is often done in my 
third by weary seamstresses; and my whole is a science. [4 marks. ] 





NUTS FOR SHARP LITTLE TEETH TO CRACK. 


1. Three lines of paling run side by side for a distance of 90 feet. The 
rails are respectively 2, 3, and five feet apart. How often will a person 
walking outside the palings, on looking across them, see three rails in a 


line. [8 marks. ] 
2. What number is that which exceeds the sum of its fourth, fifth, and 
and sixth parts by 161. [8 marks. ] 


ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLES. 


ANAGRAMS, 


1. Authorities. 2. Overshadowings. 3. Premeditation. 4. Indignation. 
5. Reputation. 6. Comprehension. 





BuRIED AUTHORS. 


Steele. Butler. Temple. Hunt. Spencer. Gray. Lamb. Boyle. 
Bacon. Swift. Shelley. 





CoNUNDRUMSe 
1. CLIO (One of the nine muses.) 
2. Absence of body. 
3. Or—ange—Orange. 
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CRACKED Nuts. 

1. If the tree grew 36 inches in the first year, and one inch less every 
succeeding year, it will stop growing at the end of 36 years. Its height will 
then be 36+35-+-34 etc. down to linches. = 666 inches. = 18} yards. 

(183)° = value in pence. 
= £26 ¢ 7. 
The sum of the number of inches is most easily obtained by using the for- 
mula in arithmetical progression 


s=5 (2a+(n—1)d) .-. S= 49 (2435x 1) 
= 18 X 37 = 666. 
2. In 35 days he spends £15 
”? 1 ” ” £152 — 35 


, 365 , 4 £153+35x 365 
73 
77 X BGS 5621 
= 3x 35 = £5 5 — £160 12s. 


-, Annual income = £260 12s. 





Total Marks PossIBLeE, 37.—Olivia, 37; Hawkeye, Reynard, Quick- 
silver, 33; Thasso, Chi Lung, 30; Sprinter, 29; Hypatia, 28; Ivalix, 27; 
Alice, 24; Valiant, 21; Loki, 16; Eureka, 15. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—REYNARD: You would do wisely to enclose your 
answers in an envelope, to avoid risk of losing them.—ALICE, SPRINTER, 
THasso: You have made slight errors in working Nut 1, but as the working 
is shown, and the method correct, few marks have been lost. 





PRIZES. 

QUARTERLY PrIzZES.—Total marks possible, 112.—No competitor gains 
the fuil number, but Hawkeye (F. T. Wrieut) takes the first prize with 103 
marks, Olivia (EMILY MEYNELL) the second with 98 marks. Hypatia 
(GEORGINA WARRENER) the third with 93. To avoid sending duplicates, 
each prize-winner is requested to send the names of books previously re- 
ceived to Puzzle Editor, 63, Fleet Street. 


Youna Forks’ PvuzzLE-CornErR RULES. 


Any girls and boys under 16 years of age may send answers to any five 
(not more) of the puzzles given on pages 2 254 and 255. Each must choose a 
fancy name and stick to. it, and send with it the first time the real name 
and address. It is enough afterwards to sign the fancy name, but this 
must never be left out. All answers must reach the Puzzle Editor, 63, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C., on or before the 12th of each month. 


Every three months three books will be given as prizes to the three 
young people who have gained most marks. When anybody has won one 
of these, he or she cannot win another quarterly prize during the year, 
but quarterly winners may try.for the yearly prizes of three books, given to 
those who gained most marks during the year. 
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